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using this yardstick on each of your record forms much duplica- 

disorder and inefficiency may be uncovered. Wendell M. Patton, 

Payne & Associates, takes up each yardstick item in detail, 
concrete suggestions, in his article starting on page 291. 
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Edtterte Readenr:- 


Tue Horrest Topic or THE Day is 
training, and particularly executive training 
and development. Many of us, I am afraid, 
are losing sight of the fact that the best 
training in the world is done right on the 
job and takes place between the employee 
and his boss. How many of us can remember 
the wonderful boss we worked for once 
upon a time and how much we gained from 
his example, advice and encouragement? 

There is a great deal of talk about 
‘on-the-job’ training. Do you realize how 
many opportunities there are for this kind 
of training, which may arise in the course 
of daily business and without the word 
training ever being used. 

For example, if you want to develop 
employee policies, you would do well to 
secure the participation of supervisors and 
executives at all levels. In order to do this 
effectively a series of discussion conferences 
at the different levels should be arranged. 

Begin, for example, with a draft of 
suggested policies prepared in the personnel 
office. Let these be discussed in supervisory 
meetings, starting at the bottom and work- 
ing upward, suggestions being carried along 
as the program proceeds up the line. By the 
time it gets to the level next to the top there 
is plenty of material for a statement of 
policy, which gives a basis for top-level 
approval. 

By this means a training conference and 
company policies have been carried on and 
the old familiar rule has been followed, that 
of ‘‘participation - understanding - accept- 
ance’. 

Job evaluation programs afford another 
opportunity for extensive training—with- 
out ever calling it that. Training in per- 
formance rating is another program which 
can be very informal and never have the 
label training but which can, nevertheless, 
succeed in doing a great deal for the develop- 


ment of managerial skill in executives and 
supervisors. 


Tue Hicuer You Get 1n Busingss, the 
more important become your relationships 
with other people. The friendly out-going 
personality increasingly becomes an ad- 
vantage, since much of your time is spent in 
discussion, negotiation, persuasion and the 
like, with others. 

It is interesting to speculate to what 
extent and how quickly an intelligent man 
can acquire good personality traits which he 
feels he lacks. For example, they say that a 
good way for a man who is a ‘‘sourpuss’”’ 
by natural inclination to change over to a 
buoyant and cheerful disposition is for him 
to force himself to assume the character he 
wants for himself. When he has masquer- 
aded in his chosen role enough times it 
becomes a habit, and he is truly a different 
man than he was. 

I talked with a man recently who is 
experimenting along that line. He told me 
that his tendency is to withdraw: he 
thought it would be better for him and his 
employer if he were more out-going, and 
he was working at it. The most recent oc- 
casion was at a three-day conference. He 
had arrived after a rather restless night on 
the sleeper and, after the day's meetings, 
his inclination was to go up to his room in 
the hotel and get a nap before tackling 
anything else. 

It wasn't easy to resist the temptation 
but, in line with the out-going motif, he 
did. Looking around the conference area, 
now given over to a cocktail hour, he saw 
no one he knew. But over at the side was a 
fellow who seemed equally unattached, 
with a glass in his hand. “I'll buy you a 
refill,” he told the stranger, ‘‘and one for 
myself, if you'll let me sit and talk with 
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you’. A_ pleasant and profitable hour 
followed 

That truth is sometimes stranger than 
fiction was demonstrated to my friend on 
his way back home. Still trying to be out- 
going, he struck up a conversation with a 
young fellow in the diner. This stranger 
turned out to be in the same line of business 

and knew intimately a man in New York 
with whom my friend was at that very 
time trying to work out a deal. 

What attribute are you short of, that 
you'd like to develop? Assume that you 
have that quality, act accordingly, and see 
what happens. 


Berore OUR NOVEMBER IssUE HAD BEEN 
our A Week the first request to reprint 
Arthur Laney’s spelling quiz from that 
issue was received. It was from Stephen R. 
Dolen, Chief of Training for the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission, Detroit, 
who will use the Laney piece in his semi- 
monthly bulletin for supervisors, called 
‘Management’. 

Mr. Dolan sent us a few copies of his 
bulletin, which is processed from type- 
written copy and uses two sides of an 
8!5 x 11” sheet, with an occasional 4-page 
issue thrown in for good measure. *‘Al- 
though this sort of supervisory bulletin is 
used by industry’’, he says, ‘‘as far as I can 
determine it is a pioneer effort on the part 
of a state agency or, for that matter, any 
government agency. 

About the purpose of ‘‘Management’’ 
Mr. Dolen says: ‘Through this method we 
attempt to create in our supervision a 
sound personnel philosophy composed of 
tested and constructive principles of 
management. We believe it is a strong 
motivating force for better supervisory 
practice, serving as one way to recognize the 
supervisor's importance in the organiza- 
If you'd like to see a 
copy, write Mr. Dolen at his Commission 
office, 7310 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2. 


tion's structure.”’ 


With Respect To COMMUNICATIONS 
among executives, the president of a western 
company recently told me about an effective 
method he has worked out which enables 
him to reach around his vice presidents and 
have contacts with people under them. He 
thinks it is important for his junior execu- 
tives to know him and his policies and 
attitudes at first hand. He also wanted to 
give members of his “‘second team"’ op- 
portunities to talk directly to him, not only 
to discuss programs and problems, but also 
to impress on him their personalities and 
ways of thinking 

This was accomplished without dis- 
turbance by having a monthly conference 
away from the office. At these conferences 
the assistants to the vice presidents were 
assigned, one by one, the task of outlining 
the programs they were following, telling 
about their problems and needs and dis- 
cussing their failures and successes. They 
were also expected to comment on the work 
of their own subordinates. The conferences 
were held in the afternoon and limited to 
about three hours. The executive group—15 
in number—then had dinner together. 

As each third-line executive told his 
story, his own boss sat there in his presence 
and heard it. Thus the junior had a chance 
to tell his story not only to his own boss 
but to the president, too, and to all of the 
second and third-line executives of the 
company. 

The chief executive who described this 
to me told how much he had learned about 
the qualities of his executives on the third 
level as well as of the vice presidents them- 
selves. The latter's reaction and participa- 
tion in the discussion presented by their 
juniors was most revealing 

This plan works in a public utility 
company with about 2,000 employees. It 
would need modification in larger and 
smaller companies. It was especially signifi- 
cant that this chief executive considers 
people his most important means for effec- 
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tive action. At lunch not long after his 
election as president I asked, ‘Well, John, 
now that you are president, what is your 
big problem?’’. “‘Oh, it’s the same old 
thing; people,”’ he replied. 

A Number or ‘‘NoN-FinanciAt IN- 
CENTIVES’ FOR Exgcutives which Guy 
Wadsworth did not mention in his article 
in this issue are listed in an amusing article 
with serious overtones in the October 16 
Business Week. Title of the article: ‘‘The Big 
Puzzle; Who Gets How Much of What?” 
The writer found that some big companies 
have written rules as to how much, if any, 
of the company’s money an executive of a 
certain rank can spend for pictures to go on 
his office walls, whether or not he is en- 
titled to two telephones and a water 
carafe, and the like. 

In a large Pacific Coast corporation, 
the article says, some fifteen years ago the 
cuspidor was a badge of rank. ‘Top execu- 
tives had tall brass spittoons; the next rank 
had the low flat kind, made of brass and 
with removable covers; below that came 
flat cuspidors of sheet metal, still with re- 
movable covers; and at the bottom came 
plain, old, uncovered ceramic gobboons.”’ 

“Who gets what,”’ the writer says, “‘is 
about as funny to those who must answer 
it as a tossed hot potato."’ Some personnel 
men, he finds, are among those who are not 
laughing. They have to be very sure that 
the office manager doesn’t get a desk any 
larger nor more handsome than a 2nd 
V.P's. 

“The element of prestige,’’ Business 
Week says, ‘“‘seems to be growing in im- 
portance. It has become a larger section of 
the carrot a corporation man chases. The 
reason is plain. The income tax structure 
has forced companies to install all sorts of 
compensation other than salary. In the 
competition for good management men, 
every device is needed; stock option plans, 
pensions, long vacations, insurance. But you 


have to go further to impress the man who 
has all of those things.”’ 

Wuo Pays THe Bitt ror Empioyeg 
Benerits? You can be sure that only two 
people will pay it in the end. The first of 
these is the public who buys the goods or 
services and the other is the employee who 
works for a wage or salary. By and large, 
business adjusts to a state of affairs under 
which the level of profit is reasonably 
stabilized over a long pull. Consequently, 
only two parties are left to pay—the cus- 
tomer or the employee. 

This solemn thought is inspired by a 
statement made recently by Ralph R. 
Lounsbury, president of Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company of Montclair, New 
Jersey. He remarked recently before the 
American Life Insurance Convention that 
‘the worker ultimately pays the cost of 
group annuities, pensions and other bene- 
fits, whether he thinks he does or not."’ 

He went on to say that even a so- 
called non-contributory plan eventually 
means that the employer must take from the 
employee's wages the amount he would 
place in the non-contributory plan. Further 
he said, ‘It is my opinion that when we 
encourage employers to pay the entire cost 
of any of these benefits, we are actually 
working against ourselves and working 
against the philosophy of independence 
upon which our whole industry is 


founded.”’ 


A TreasureD Item Pickep up in the 
course of the editor's and assistant editor's 
soujourn in California was this remark of 
the late Will Rogers: “‘You can't tell what 
a man is thinking about by looking at 
him. You have to get behind him and see 
things the way he does’’. 


Wd May 





Non-Financial Incentives 


By Guy W. Wapswortu, Jr., President 
Southern Counties Gas Company, Los Angeles 


ou will probably agree that the term 
Y “ssotaou incentive’ is truly a 
noble coinage. It is based upon the profound 
discovery in both private and public enter- 
prise that ‘“‘money will not buy every- 
thing’. I use it to cover some things that 
go to motivate people at work besides the 
so-called fringe benefits and money in- 
centives 

Just what are non-financial incentives? 
Well, in my own thinking I would rule 
out the more or less standard 
moves’ 


“morale 
which we undertake under the 
general caption of ‘‘making the company a 
better place to work.’’ Among these are the 
provision of attractive employee facilities, 
coffee and coca-cola bars, rest periods, com- 
pany picnics, Christmas turkeys, and so on. 
We provide these things ostensibly out of 
the goodness of our hearts, but we know 
what they cost to the penny, and we are 
inclined to get a bit grumpy when we find 
that no discernible improvement in output 
can be attributed to them. 

Somewhat less directly financial in 
character are such things as service pins and 
awards, annual recognition dinners, letters 
of commendation, and so on. These involve 
dollars, to be sure, but their value is meas- 
ured more in recognizing past service and 
individual performance. I will not attempt 
to assess their value, except to say that the 
appeal of awards and other formal types of 
recognition accorded to individual em- 
ployees may not go much beyond the people 
who receive them. If they are passed out to 
everyone, they can become so common- 
place as to retain little meaning. 


This article is adapted from a talk at a National 
Consumer Finance Association convention in San 
Francisco. 





Aside from their pay and various’ bene- 
fits’ your people need recognition as 
individuals who have an important 
part in a worthwhile undertaking. 
Satisfactory day-to-day relationships 
with their bosses on the job may get 
better results than anything the manage- 
ment can provide with dollars. 





Where does that leave us? Well, I 
think it leaves us with the most important 
incentive of all, “‘non-financial’’ or other- 
wise. It lies in what is done in the ordinary 
day-to-day relationship between boss and 
worker on the job to give the individual 
employee's personal contribution to the 
enterprise an identity, and which makes 
him feel that he has a part in a worthwhile 
undertaking . 

The most important ‘‘non-financial 
incentive’’ that I know anything about is to 
be found (or overlooked, as the case may be) 
in ordinary day-to-day relationships, out on 
the job. I know of no sleight-of-hand per- 
formance by management which can moti- 
vate people constructively, if relationships 
on the job are generally uninspiring. I have 
seen crews and employee groups of all kinds 
performing substantially the same work 
under uniform rates of pay, where costs per 
unit of output have varied as much as 100%. 
I have yet to see the situation in which the 
best results were not attributable to a ‘‘ good 
boss’’. 

Most effective bosses, when asked how 
they do it, ordinarily recite some copy book 
formula. The most common is: “‘put your- 
self in the other fellow’s place.’’ This is 
not always enlightening, and may offer 
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little that can readily be passed on to other 
bosses. When you think of it, “putting 
yourself in the other fellow's place’’ means 
treating him as you would like to be treated 
yourself. This is good as far as it goes. But 
the treatment you would like, or think you 
would like, is not necessarily the treatment 
which everyone else in the world actually 
wants. Your own personal reactions can 
hardly serve as a universal yardstick. 

We can assume that the effective boss 
gets that way because he succeeds in appeal- 
ing to the reactions of other people who 
may not view life as he does, and whose 
position in life is not the same as his. 
Probably he is successful because he deals 
appropriately, from one situation to the 
next, with two characteristics which appear 
to be common to all human beings. They 
center about certain beliefs which all of us 
seem to have about ourselves. We spend 
most of our lives holding to them, and safe- 
guarding them. They must be kept alive 


and intact, if we are to get along comforta- 
bly with life. 


First: We Att Mean WELL 


The first of these beliefs is that, as indi- 
viduals, we are actuated only by the best 
and highest of motives. We want full 
credit for good intentions, whatever our 
behavior. We feel entitled to emerge from 
almost any type of situation smelling like a 
rose, at least to ourselves. From a very early 
age, we become experts in charging off 
anything that happens, which does not set 
too well, to circumstances beyond our 
control, or to other people. 

What does this mean on the job? 
Well, it means, first, that the boss has an 
affirmative opportunity to motivate people, 
and should use it. If he has a good man 
working for him, he should tell him so. 
The method of telling need not involve 
extravagant praise or implied commit- 
ments, which could prove embarrassing if 
the worker later falls down on the job. 

The boss is on safe ground if he alludes 


principally to particular assignments which 
have been completed in a workmanlike 
manner. The most he needs to say, in refer- 
ring to some specific accomplishment, is: 
‘that was fine’’, or ‘‘that is the sort of a 
job we like to have done around here’’. A 
judiciously placed “‘well done’’ whenever 
actually deserved, and which ordinarily 
refers to completed work, amply serves the 
purpose. 


Boss Must Bs Even-Hanpep 


The boss, of course, must be sure that 
he dispenses praise even-handedly. Some 
workers have assignments in which they 
have more opportunity than others to make 
a favorable showing, or in which the show- 
ing they make results from a combination of 
effort in which several other people are 
involved. The boss should not overlook the 
contribution of these other workers. 

Second, this desire which every indi- 
vidual has to think well of himself means 
that, when the worker presents any kind of 
problem, the boss must decide what he 
wants to accomplish in dealing with it, and 
how to state the case in order to achieve 
that result. When we deal with tangible 
things we ordinarily plan a course of action. 
That goes even for building a dog house. 
We don’t just start sawing wood and ham- 
mering nails, without a plan. I know of no 
situation which calls for better planning or 
greater skill than correcting someone who is 
essentially a good worker. The more 
conscientious and worth salvaging the indi- 
vidual, the more he takes to heart anything 
that borders on criticism, however minor. 

Many supervisors believe that the first 
thing in any corrective interview is to show 
the employee “‘who is boss.’’ This sets a 
tone which implies that the employee is 
going to be ‘‘bawled out’’ rather than 
“helped out’’. If you don’t believe that this 
happens in this enlightened day and age, 
you should sit in on a few grievance meet- 
ings. And, once the supervisor starts off 
this way, he is really put to it to reverse his 
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field and convince the employee, even 
through the most kindly suggestions, that 
he (the supervisor) really wants the em- 
ployee to succeed. 

Even where the employee has a chip on 
his shoulder, I doubt that any good can 
come from a corrective interview which is 
not based upon the presumption that “‘here 
is a fellow who wants to think well of 
himself’’. If this truism is accepted, the 
logical procedure is to get to the problem 
only after the employee has been told of a 
number of things which he does well, and 
which make him valuable as a worker, so 
that the problem can be discussed in proper 
perspective. It doesn't hurt to say, in so 
many words: ““You have a good work 
record, and for that reason we should talk 
over a phase or two of your performance 
which we think you can improve’’. This at 
once expresses appreciation of services 
rendered and confidence in the employee's 
intentions. 


BewsrE THE Doc-Housz Way 


These ideas are so commonplace that 
they may be regarded as kindergarten stuff. 
But sound practice in dealing with this 
elemental feeling on the part of people who 
work is by no means universal. The ‘‘dog- 
house approach"’ is much less trouble. And 
it serves excellently when the supervisor 
doesn't care what result he gets. 

The second belief which most of us hold 
with regard to ourselves is that we have no 
essential shortcoming or fault which we 
cannot overcome, if we put our minds to it. 
Some of us will admit that we cannot sing 
too well or that we do not excel at reading 
poetry aloud. But the way we admit it 
makes either activity itself appear a bit 
sissified anyway. 

How this discount which all of us 
place upon personal deficiencies works out 
in ordinary human relationships is nowhere 
better illustrated than when someone takes 
seriously one of the most ancient and 


honored adages in the English language, 
and goes to town with it on people he 
knows. It runs to the effect that ‘our best 
friends tell us our faults’’. Probably there is 
no surer way to make people royally hate 
you than to give this idea a real workout in 
daily practice 


Don't ‘‘Typg’’ Peropte too Earty 


How does this bear upon our immedi- 
ate discussion? Well, there is reason to 
believe that bosses rather generally tend to 
‘type’ the shortcomings of people who re- 
port to them, fairly early in the course of 
their employment. Perhaps as a consequence 
of repeatedly observing how new workers 
“take hold’’ of the job, the boss actually 
may have a fairly sound basis for these 
prejudgments. But he can all too easily 
telegraph his ‘‘minus’’ impressions to the 
employees involved, through omissions and 
apparent oversights in parcelling out the 
work. And if he really has a negative 
opinion of the abilities of any particular 
worker, that worker is almost certain to 
know it, even though not a single word is 
openly said on the subject. 

I think that the boss makes a mistake 
when he ignores, in this fashion, the pre- 
occupation of the average worker with his 
own future. He wants to feel that he can 
‘get ahead’’, and tends to interpret most of 
his job experience in terms of whether or 
not he is likely to attain the advancement 
normal to the position he holds. He wants 
a fair ‘‘try-out’’ and particularly dislikes 
being prejudged without trial. The fact 
that the boss may actually “‘know best”’ 
is no real comfort, if it is apparent to the 
worker that he is not to be given a chance. 

This, as I have stated, is only one ex- 
ample of dealing with faults and short- 
comings upon a basis which the average 
person is unlikely to accept in good spirit. 
It is an important one, first, because it is 
very common and, second, because it or- 
dinarily involves the so-called “‘silent treat- 
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ment’’ which, if anything, is worse than 
telling the worker flatly that he has no 
future. 

It is almost always feasible, even when 
dealing with people who positively will 
not admit that there is anything they can 
not do, to point out that they do some 
things better than they do others. They can 
accept being passed up in favor of someone 
else who is better prepared at the moment, 
if given the idea that, when their turn 
comes, they will be given a shot at a better 
assignment. In any case, the boss does no 
one any good by telling him, either directly 
or by implication that ‘he does not have 
what it takes’’. Even when dealing with a 
fault or shortcoming that may, in fact, 
preclude any advancement, the fault should 
have come to light in some form of trial at 
the work involved. Discussion of a particu- 
lar shortcoming should be offset to the 
fullest extent practical by mention of work 
which the employee is performing well. 


Cueck PERSONNEL RELATIONSHIPS 


None of this discussion differs ma- 
terially from the suggestions included in 
almost any up-to-date Job Relations Train- 
ing course. Most companies probably have 
undertaken training programs along this 
line. The teaching is ordinarily excellent. 
But the examples used to illustrate proper 
handling of employee problems usually deal 
with individual situations that can be 
handled from a clean start. There is little 
suggestion as to how to go about cleaning 
up any backlog of ill will which may have 
had its inception, not in misdeeds of the 
employees, but in the tactlessness of the 
supervisor himself. 

What is needed, in addition to Job Rela- 
tions Training, in my opinion, is an or- 
ganized effort to determine the going state 
of personnel relationships throughout the 
company, as they prevail at the working 
level, and to do something about relation- 
ships that are not going well. This effort 


should ordinarily be initiated and followed 
through staff-wise by the Personnel Depart- 
ment. The first objective is to locate, 
wherever they exist in the company, situa- 
tions in which improvement in personnel 
relations could be expected to result in 
better output. 


How To Appraisz RELATIONSHIPS 


Such determinations can be got at from 
several angles. One is through study of cost 
results achieved by the respective super- 
visors in charge of comparable groups of 
workers who perform substantially the 
same work. I have known of few instances 
in which such study has failed to bring to 
light fairly wide differences between the 
best results and the poorest. Where the job 
is really going badly, there is usually some 
evidence that the people who do the work 
are not ‘putting out’’ for the boss. 

Another indication of the going state of 
personnel relationships is furnished by the 
grievance blotter, if you have one. Or the 
record of disciplinary actions, particularly 
as to the locale and frequency, may serve to 
identify trouble spots. There should be no 
element of assuming out-of-hand that the 
supervisors involved are necessarily inept 
in dealing with people. But there is usually 
some profit in isolating the spots in which 
people are not getting along with each 
other, or with their jobs, and finding 
out why. 

The best procedure of all, in my 
opinion, lies in systematically taking in- 
ventory of personnel relations throughout 
the company at stated intervals. The first 
step is to find out where each employee 
stands with his supervisor, what has been 
done to inform each employee who is doing 
good work that such is the case, and what 
the supervisor has in mind with respect to 
employees who present some sort of prob- 
lem. The second step is to prompt the super- 
visor to plan an appropriate 
wherever the situation calls for it. 


action, 
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I can let you in on a secret in this 
latter regard: most supervisors do not like 
to face up to employee problems, and do not 
see in situations in which employees must 
be corrected, a constructive opportunity to 
work toward an improved end result. Some 
simply ‘blow up’ and let the employees 
“have it."’ Others, more typically perhaps, 
dispense correction with obvious distaste 
for the task. 

I have no desire to overdraw this pic- 
ture or to conjure up a chamber of horrors 
for anyone to contemplate. Obviously many 
employees live comfortable lives on the 
job, and would be surprised at any sugges- 
tion that the boss to whom they report is a 
holy terror. But they might be equally sur- 
prised to learn that anyone looks to the 
boss in question to contribute something 
positive to the working relationship which, 
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in itself, will provide a source of satisfac- 
tion in doing a good job. 

This rather homespun consideration of 
“non-financial incentives’’ may prove dis- 
appointing in that no master plan has been 
forthcoming. My strong personal convic- 
tion is that the basic personnel relationships 
which make or break company morale, and 
which inspire or fail to inspire cooperative 
performance are found on the job. 

The supervisor must be brought to 
understand that he has_ responsibilities 
which go beyond the exercise of technical 
skill in directing the day's work. He must 
become a pretty good personnel man in his 
own right. No one else is as well situated 
to capture the interest or develop the good 
will which prompts people to want to do 
more than they strictly have to do in order 
to remain on the payroll. 
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A Yardstick for Personnel Records 


By WeENDELL M. Patron, Senior Associate 
Bruce Payne & Associates, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia 


ow LonG has it been since you stopped 
H and took a good look at your forms 
and records? Even though your specific 
forms were based on the requirements of 
your company, do they fill the bill now? 
Are they necessary? Are they obsolete or 
too time-consuming? Does each serve a 
purpose that can't be accomplished more 
efficiently and more economically in some 
other way? Ask yourself these questions and 
save yourself a lot of work and headaches 
later. 

The importance of the proper records 
cannot be overestimated, so long as we re- 
member they are a means to an end and not 
an end in themselves. In most instances no 
attention is given to the development of 
forms—they just happen. Even when con- 
siderable attention has been given the de- 
velopment of forms at the time they are put 
into use, once they are put into operation 
they seem to run from sheer momentum, 
entirely independent of changes in com- 
pany policy and philosophy—regardless of 
good or bad—efficient or non-efficient. 

Take out copies of your own forms, 
records and reports, lay them on your desk 
and run a quick appraisal. Take a good look 
at them. Does the old adage, ‘‘Can’t see the 
trees for the forest’’ apply? Regardless of 
how good a job you did in designing and 
developing your records, it is inevitable 
that duplications, complications, obsolete 
and non-essential information will creep in 
after a time. 

Periodic re-evaluations will result in a 
simpler, easier to operate, more efficient 
system for you. We do not mean that whole- 
sale revisions are in order, but that they 
should be constantly in line with the 
objectives of the company and the depart- 
ments. They should supply all of the neces- 





Records can run away with you if you 
don't watch out. Some may have out- 
lived their usefulness to you: others 
may cost a good deal more in time and 
money to maintain than they're worth. 
A periodic appraisal of them, form by 
form, could pay you well. The author 
names eight desirable characteristics to 
look for. His ‘‘yardstick’’ itself ap- 


pears on the inside cover page. 





sary information and refrain from main- 
taining non-essential information which 
can be a great expense. An annual evalua- 
tion of personnel records might prove quite 
an eye-opener. 

American Management Association's 
Research Report No. 4, ‘‘How to Establish 
and Maintain a Personnel Department’’, 
listed a number of desirable attributes for 
personnel forms. By combining these with 
others that we have found to be vital, a 
yardstick for personnel records was de- 
veloped. This yardstick, shown on the 
inside front cover, has eight divisions but 
none of them has hard and fast boundary 
lines. They overlap and affect each other. 
But if you will answer honestly the ques- 
tions presented with respect to each of the 
forms which you are now using, it may 
pay great dividends in increased economy 
and decreased effort. 

Start with any one of your forms and 
check it against the eight elements on the 
yardstick. Assign it a rating on each of 
these elements by placing a check in the ap- 
propriate column. 

Simplicity—By simplicity, we mean 
whether or not it is plain, functional and 
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easy to understand. Don't try to glamori’.c 
your forms. These forms are tools to be 
used to serve a need and are not show pieces. 
Only those items which are needed should 
be retained. Complicated forms are often 
impressive but they are a luxury which 
most companies can ill afford. 


Form Too GRAND FOR PURPOSE 


Recently a form was studied which 
was designed originally as an application 
blank. It was printed in three colors with 
seven sizes of type. One complete page was 
used as a title or cover page. Since a system 
of weighting stencils was used for indi- 
vidual appraisal, much of the personal 
information such as age, sex and marital 
status was requested in the form of large 
double-lined blocks printed vertically along 
the sides of the pages. It was beautifully 
done and it would have been fine if the ap- 
plicant could have been trained to fill it 
out. Actually it was not doing the job that 
it was supposed to do. Pretty—yes; practical 

no. The applicants could not understand 
what was requested of them or how to 
record it. Simplicity would have increased 
the effectiveness in this case. 

Clarity—In considering the simplicity 
of a form, immediately the question of 
clarity arises. There have been cases where 
oversimplification destroyed clarity or 
meaning so that the form was almost value- 
less. But complexity can also cause con- 
siderable confusion and misunderstanding. 
Pull out a handful of your completed appli- 
cation blanks and run through them. How 
often did you fail to get the information 
you had in mind? How many spaces were 
left blank? How many misinterpretations 
do you see? Which items seem to be causing 
the most misses? How much assistance do 
your personnel clerks have to give people 
who fill out these applications? The chances 
are that you will be surprised at the con- 
fusion indicated by the responses of some 
of the applicants. 


Recently while examining the insur- 
ance claims of employees in a large textile 
mill, two women evidently misinterpreted 
the item on the form which read ‘‘Date 
——19 ’. Even though that item 
is about as simple and clear as they come, 
confusion still existed. One woman wrote 
‘“yes—anytime’’ while the other filled in 
the blank by writing ‘‘yes—very much’’. 
Believe it or not, investigation showed 
that they were perfectly sincere and were 
not being facetious. 

It is surprising how a simple question 
can be misinterpreted. Even when dealing 
with well-educated applicants and pro- 
fessional people it is extremely important 
that our questions be very simple, clear, 
direct and to the point. We must take par- 
ticular pains to see that they are not gen- 
eralized or open-end questions, but are 
phrased so as to yield a specific and definite 
answer that can be interpreted and 
tabulated. 


Pzopte Eastty MIsuNDERSTAND 


On an evaluation blank the item 
‘Training’, along with appropriate blocks, 
was used to find how much supervisory 
training the person had completed during 
the previous year. This brought forth 
everything from a Ph.D. in Chemistry to a 
two-hour shop conference on tooling pro- 
cedures held several months before. In 
addition, flying lessons, correspondence 
courses and garden club meetings were 
noted. Obviously this was not what the 
personnel department desired at all. Clarity 
and simplicity run hand in hand and even 
overlap, but be sure that you have them in 
your forms. 

Practicality—This is often an embarras- 
sing question, but it never does any harm 
to ask ourselves just exactly what purpose 
each particular form serves. Many times it 
may be difficult for us to be honest in an- 
swering such a critical question about a 
brain child. In spite of our ego-involve- 
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ment, forms and records must pay their way. 
The chances are good that, after an analysis, 
you will decide that some of the informa- 
tion the form yields is not completely neces- 
sary. Perhaps it is not even used. It may not 
be practical for a company the size of yours. 

A small plant with less than ten 
supervisors recently developed an elaborate 
four-page supervisory merit-rating form. 
This was used quarterly and the form itself 
was good, but it was not practical in such a 
small plant with such close personal con- 
tacts. A form of that nature would have 
been advisable only in a plant so large that 
management had no better way to know its 
supervisors. 


Ways To IMPROVE PRACTICALITY 


Many things go into making our forms 
and records practical or impractical. Most 
of these things are small in themselves but, 
taken together, they are tremendously im- 


portant. There are several ways to improve 
the practicality of your forms as you design 
them. One is to invite everyone who must 
use this particular form to consider its 
design and the information requested, offer 
any criticisms or suggestions, and finally 
approve the design. Thus, weaknesses and 
possible improvements will be noted before 
the form is adopted. 

It is also important to determine the 
purpose of the form and to make the most 
important items prominent; generally 
placed near the top of the form. If the form 
is to be bound, sufficient space for margins 
should be provided. For many questions 
you can provide boxes for the answers to 
encourage a more economical use of words. 

The name of the form should be printed 
plainly at the top and a place left for the 
date. How many times have you picked up 
a form and had no way of knowing how 
up-to-date the information was? It is also a 
good idea to give each new form an identi- 
fying number, particularly if a large number 
of forms are used or if frequent revisions 


are necessary. Then too, a little thing like 
making the spaces on the form match the 
double-lining space on the typewriter can 
save considerable expense if the form is used 
often. 

You may find it an advantage to align 
the printed data that precedes the blank 
lines, on the right rather than the left side. 
This will permit the blank lines to fit evenly 
under one another and a typist can use a 
tabular key when filling the form. 

Group your information by depart- 
ments so that each department can find the 
information it needs in one section without 
wasting time. Also confine as much infor- 
mation as possible to one side of the page. 
All of these are simple things and probably 
of little importance by themselves but 
together they will determine whether your 
form is practical. 


Wuat KInp or Paper to Use 


Durability—When rating your form on 
this characteristic you must ask yourself 
for each record—is this to be a permanent, 
temporary or semi-permanent form? Ex- 
amine its physical properties, the kind of 
paper, and whether it will survive the 
handling it will get. Note whether the 
entries are made in pencil, ink or type- 
writer, and how long they are likely to 
remain legible. 

An application blank of Company A 
may be filled out in pencil (and on a com- 
paratively low grade pulp paper) because 
the information is reproduced on another 
form which will be the permanent record. 
Company B, which combines the applica- 
tion form with the personnel record, will 
have to use a heavy paper and the entries 
will have to be made in ink or typewritten. 

A good quality paper must be used if 
the form is relatively permanent or if it is 
handled extensively. Temporary forms and 
forms that are seldom referred to can often 
be printed or processed on less expensive 
paper. The degree of permanency you want 
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should determine the grade of paper you 
use. For records that will last more than 
ten years, 100% rag paper is called for. For 
only one to three years life, 100% sulphite 
paper will be satisfactory. For three to six 
years, your paper might be 75% sulphite 
and 25% rag; for six to ten years, half 
and half. 


Have A ‘‘Famity’’ or Forms 


Uniformity—Lay copies of all your 
forms side by side. See whether you notice 
any resemblance or uniformity. If you 
don't--you should. Insofar as possible 
forms should be standardized as to size, 
structure and use. This facilitates the 
preparation, the handling, the filling out 
and the interpretation. If the name and 
address is in the upper right corner on one 
form, it should be at the upper right of other 
forms if possible. If the social security 
number follows the name on one form, it 
should follow on other forms where the 
number appears. This will save a tre- 
mendous amount of time in typing these 
forms, as well as in extracting information 
Of course, it must be recognized also 
that excessive uniformity can weaken your 
record system. For filing and various classi- 
fications it is well to highlight the essential 
information which might otherwise be 
buried. Records of absenteeism are ob- 
viously kept to show absences, the date, 
duration and causes. Accident records are 
obviously kept to show accidents, the 
dates and causes and extent of difficulties. 
The purpose of the record or form must 
certainly be taken into consideration when 
applying this yardstick of uniformity. 
Although this character- 
istic might appear to contradict the char- 
acteristic of uniformity, it actually does 
not. Individual forms and the information 
they contain should be readily accessible 
and easily identified; different colored 
papers may be used. The form should be 
easy to handle. The information should be 


Distinctiveness 


available at a glance. The data should be 
arranged in order of importance. Always 
remember that the purpose of the form 
must determine whether there is any ad- 
vantage in varying the size of the type, size 
of important items, underlining, addition 
of extra color, using flags or specifically 
marked cards or edge markings. Make your 
forms work and work well. 

Economy must be considered 
in two ways. First, the original cost of 
producing the forms. This cost must be 
weighed against the purpose they will 
serve. In other words, is it worth it? Would 
it pay to use a different size sheet to conform 
with the printer's raw stock, or a different 
grade paper? Could it be said with fewer 
words or use less space? Can the layout be 
improved so as to reduce size? Can the type 


Economy 


be standardized? 


The second consideration for economy 


is probably the most important and yet is 
the one that is usually not considered. How 
much will the operating expenses be? 
What will it cost to maintain and use this 
form? How much time will be spent on it? 
Is there a less costly way of doing it? Can 
it be standardized with another form so 
that by the use of carbon paper or carbon 
surfaces one typing will suffice for certain 
information? Can duplicating processes be 
used? Are the lines the same as the lines in 
typewritten copy or will the typist have to 
adjust manually? Remember that the cost 
must never exceed the value of the informa- 
tion that the form yields 


EcONOMIES IN THE PRINTING 


Many times personnel directors will 
find it advantageous to order small quan- 
tities of new forms first so that there will 
be less waste if changes have to be made. 
You may save, too, by ordering forms of 
the same size and quantity at the same 
time. Many times arrangements can be 
made with printers to print some of the 
forms at their convenience, so that they can 
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employ otherwise unused press space. 
Sometimes the printer will store type forms 
and print on order. This, of course, results 
in somewhat lower quotations. Before de- 
ciding on the size of your forms, ask your 
printer what sizes will cut without too 
much waste from standard-size sheets. 
One medium-sized company saved $2900 
in a single year as the result of checking the 
quality of paper really necessary. An ex- 
amination may show that as much as 50% 
of your present forms could be printed on a 
good sulphite bond instead of the more 
expensive stock that you may be using. 
Rack your brain—is there any possible way 
for the same information to be gained by 
less costly methods than you are now using? 
Necessity—Is this particular form ab- 
solutely necessary for the proper control, or 
to furnish information? Is it just as neces- 
sary today as it was when it was adopted? 
Could the proper controls or information 


be maintained from another source or per- 
haps by combining two forms? Is there 
any way to reduce the forms you now have 
without sacrificing any substantial degree 
of efficiency? It is not uncommon to find a 
personnel man or an industrial relations 
department a complete slave to a multitude 
of forms and records. In the past there have 
even been instances of excessive paper work 
merely to give the impression of hard work 
and top-level performance. This is certainly 
inexcusable. 

As all good personnel men know, there 
is no justification for records other than 
improving efficiency of operations. If they 
don't help you, toss them out. Records are 
the very heart of our work, they are the 
tools for obtaining, furnishing and main- 
taining facts and figures which modern 
industry needs to function. But let's keep 
these tools sharp by re-evaluating them 
periodically. 
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Democratic Supervision Thrives 
Only in the Right Group Climate 


By EuGene Emerson JENNINGS, Associate Professor 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


UPERVISION is the art of getting things 

done through others. In addition, 
supervision concerns determining what 
needs to be done, and these decisions are 
often more important than carrying them 
out. In autocratic supervision the decision- 
making process is usually centered in the 
supervisor alone. A factor that distin- 
guishes democratic supervision from auto- 
cratic is the opportunity for workers to 
influence their supervisors’ decisions. 

Of course, decisions range from those 
that can be made habitually by the super- 
visor to those that require careful consider- 
ation. Similarly, they range from decisions 
that can be made by both the workers and 
their supervisor to those that can be made 
only by the supervisor himself. The goal of 
democratic supervision is to find more and 
more opportunity for workers to offer 
Opinions, suggest, and agree upon solu- 
tions. Democratic supervision develops the 
participation of workers in the decision- 
making process. 

However, the main emphasis in demo- 
cratic supervision is not obtaining partici- 
pation, but rather creating a climate or 
atmosphere which fosters the workers’ de- 
sire to contribute responsible suggestions 
on their own initiative. In other words, it 
is not the opportunity to participate, so 
much as a climate encouraging constructive 
participation, which is basic to democratic 
supervision. When the climate is permis- 
sive, workers participate without too much 
urging 

To create a climate conducive to par- 
ticipatory decision-making, the supervisor 
must be aware of certain tendencies that 





Workers want some say in the making 
of decisions with respect to their work. 
And yet, says the author, the oppor- 
tunity to share in making decisions 1s 
less important than creating and main- 
taining a climate in the work group 
which encourages workers to participate. 
Several things that militate against the 
right climate are discussed and illus- 
trated out of the writer's consulting ex- 
pertence. 





usually are present to defeat this aim. One 
thing to watch is the workers’ dependence 
upon the supervisor for the satisfaction of 
some of their needs. Offhand, the super- 
visor might think that his workers’ de- 
pendence upon him would cause them to 
accept decisions made in their interest. 
Unfortunately, this is not usually the case. 
Few workers like being dependent upon a 
supervisor, and many of them work as 
hard to be independent of him as they do 
to perform their assigned tasks. This is to 
say, on the one hand the supervisor is re- 
garded as one who contributes to the satis- 
faction of their needs, and on the other 
hand he is considered an obstacle to be 
hurdled. 

The desire of employees to be less de- 
pendent upon their supervisor works 
against the creation of a climate which 
encourages participation. Rather, they try 
to develop ways to be independent. The 
worker who habitually disagrees is an 
example. Another is the worker who comes 
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to the supervisor for help to repair his 
broken machine, but regrets this depend- 
ence. He may remark, ‘The machine is 
broken! What are you going to do about 
it?’’ These are two of the several ways 
that workers strive to be independent of 
their supervisor. 

In order to bring about a climate 
whereby workers will not habitually 
argue, disagree and undermine the super- 
visor’s good intentions, the supervisor can 
not ask them directly to quit their faults. 
To try to talk them out of their annoy- 
ances usually serves only to bring them out 
in another form. 


Workers Korowep TO SUPERVISOR 


One supervisor in particular tried to 
talk off several workers who argued and 
disagreed with him when he changed their 
work assignments. He gradually became 
irked and suggested that they were “‘spin- 
ning their wheels on ice’’ and should do 
‘less talking and more working’’. Al- 
though they took his suggestion, they did 
not cease to show their irritation. The next 
time he changed their work assignments 
they bowed low before him in expression 
of servitude. Although this was regarded 
by many workers as a joke, the supervisor 
was quite irritated. 

Dependence is not as unbearable as the 
loss of status, respect and usefulness that 
may go with dependence. Workers will 
often do much to regain these essential 
things when denied them. If denied them 
by the supervisor, they often turn to their 
fellow workers to gain these values. 

It is very easy for the supervisor to 
deny these to workers and thereby make 
impossible a climate conducive to construc- 
tive participation. For example, one 
worker came to his supervisor with what 
he supposed to be a “‘real hot’’ idea, to 
which the supervisor listened and re- 
marked, “‘Well, thanks, Joe, but I have 
things under control.’ 


This is a perfect example of how to 
destroy status, because the supervisor's in- 
dependence of the worker was promoted at 
the cost of making the worker feel useless. 
Although the worker was mild-mannered 
and returned to his bench quietly, he could 
have remarked, “‘Well, okay, you are the 
boss. I just thought I would suggest.” 
The supervisor's desire to give status, re- 
spect and usefulness to workers is basic to 
motivating constructive participation. 

A second factor that often works 
against a climate that encourages construc- 
tive participation is the tendency for in- 
formal leaders to spring up among the 
workers to dilute the leadership of the 
supervisor. In every group some workers 
stand out as more aggressive, brighter, 
more clever and resourceful. One worker 
may be looked up to as clever at cards at 
lunch time; another may be respected for 
his sound argument; another is enjoyed 
for his jokes and dirty stories. Eventually 
the work group develops its own informal 
leaders who influence their thoughts and 
behavior. 


HANDLING THE INFORMAL LEADERS 


Many of these informal leaders win 
favor with their fellow workers because 
they know how to express their independ- 
ence, how to ‘‘put one over’’ on the boss, 
how to get out of doing something. They 
are a potential menace to the better in- 
terests of both workers and supervisor. 

In an attempt to reduce the detrimental 
affects of such leadership, one supervisor 
decided to give the informal leaders more 
status and recognition, hoping that they 
would feel satisfied. But this did not work 
too well, because two of the leaders re- 
jected the supervisor's interest in them. 
The reason was that they received much of 
their status because they were known to 
disapprove of the supervisor; his efforts to 
recognize them threatened to destroy the 
basis of their leadership. 
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One way to lessen the tendency for 
some informal leaders to counteract the 
good intentions of the supervisor is to at- 
tempt to give every worker status, respect and 
usefulness. In this way the usefulness of 
the informal leaders is not destroyed. 
Rather, it is leveled down by other 
workers’ participation. 

A third element that works against a 
participatory climate is the fact that to a 
certain extent each worker is a ‘‘law unto 
himself’’. That is to say, each will some- 
times make his own decisions independ- 
ently or in line with another worker's. 
Thus, when the supervisor decides the 
proper procedure or gives out a work as- 
signment, the workers involved consider 
whether or not the decision is to their 
liking. 


Take Workers Neeps into AccouNT 


However, the tendency for each 
worker to be a decision-making center has 
its advantages too. One is that all the 
supervisor really has to do about the fellow 
who “‘has a mind of his own"’ is to pay 
more attention to his reactions, and do a 
better job of explaining and convincing. 
But in following this course it should be 
kept in mind that there is a fundamental 
difference between the basis upon which 
the supervisor makes a decision and the 
basis upon which the worker makes his 
decision. The supervisor is oriented more 
toward the motto “‘be efficient’’, while the 
worker is oriented more toward the motto 
“be happy’’. For every decision that is 
made on the basis of departmental effi- 
ciency, the worker makes one regarding 
his own opportunity for need-satisfaction. 
To be happy and satisfied is far more im- 
portant to the worker than to be efficient. 

Perhaps the solution is to try to make 
decisions that take into account both the 
needs of the workers and the demands for 
efficiency. An example of this is the super- 
visor who was asked by his workers to 


supply an oil-less lubricant for their ma- 
chines. It seems that the lubricant used, 
besides being smelly, was irritating when 
squirted on the workers’ hands and faces 
by the machines. The workers griped about 
it at lunch time but the supervisor replied 
that the department had a huge supply of 
the lubricant and could not afford to throw 
it out and buy a substitute. This seemed 
like a wise decision, cost-wise. 


Tue CasE OF THE SMELLY OIL 


But the workers were not happy and 
decided that the ‘“‘boss was too cheap to 
give them decent working conditions’’. 
One remarked that the “‘boss ought to try 
running the machine for a while and see 
how pleasant it is to scratch your arms 
and hands with that gritty oil’’. The 
workers returned to their jobs and the 
supervisor went about his. 

But the supervisor later saw his 
workers’ side of the picture, and decided to 
place a protection apron on the spinning 
parts of the machine to prevent the lubri- 
cant from spattering the workers. In addi- 
tion, he placed the lubricant outlet at a 
new angle to throw more of the lubricant 
toward the machine and away from the 
workers. This was done at a relatively 
small cost by the repair crew after the 
workers left the plant for the day. The 
supervisor was satisfied that he had arrived 
at the best solution, considering both the 
cost and the workers’ desires. 

But the fact was that he had arrived at 
the decision, and not he and the workers. It so 
happened that the next morning the 
workers were surprised at the innovations 
and accepted them as good. However, 
several thought the “‘boss spent more 
money trying to be ‘efficient’ than he 
would if he had bought new oil.’” When 
the supervisor told them that the cost was 
relatively little, one worker returning to 
his machine remarked that, ‘It probably 
cost nothing if the boss decided to do it’’. 





DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION THRIVES IN RIGHT CLIMATE 


This story may seem to support the 
notion that workers are never satisfied. 
But the point is that the supervisor had an 
excellent opportunity to capitalize on the 
decision-making tendency of the workers 
by asking them for suggestions after he 
stated the reasons for his decision not to 
buy additional lubricant. 

Another thing must be done to create 
a climate that is favorable to participatory 
decision-making. That is, you must on oc- 
casion take into account experiences in the 
workers’ backgrounds, and deal with such 
experiences when your people revert to 
them. This is like a desensitizing process. 
One time for it may be when a supervisor 
holds a group discussion about what to 
do with a problem, and is irritated because 
the workers seem to regard it as a golden 
opportunity to criticize him. 


DEAL witH BACKGROUND ‘TROUBLES 


This criticism may be very subtle, as in 
the case of the supervisor who held a meet- 
ing for the first time and asked for sugges- 
tions on how to run the department more 
efficiently. The workers were quite shocked 
that the boss would ask them for advice: 
they led off with a few comments aimed 
directly at his handling of certain problems 
in the past. 

The supervisor suggested that these 
problems were in the past and could not be 
decided upon again, and asked for “‘cur- 
rent’’ suggestions. Eventually the workers, 
while mentioning a few current problems, 
related these to what had happened in the 
past. The supervisor began to feel that they 
were trying to get even with him rather 
than help him solve immediate problems. 

The meeting ended in what the super- 
visor believed was a failure. He thought 
the workers were “‘irresponsible’’ and in- 
capable of a constructive attitude. He de- 
cided, however, that he would try again 
the next week, and was disappointed by 
similar results. In one instance a worker 
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suggested that they discuss the handling of 
a very controversial problem that had oc- 
curred some years back. Again the super- 
visor insisted on forgetting the past, and 
starting from scratch. Again he thought 
the meeting was a personal attack on him. 


SHOWED SUPERVISOR THE LIGHT 


When this case was analyzed for the 
supervisor, he could see the necessity of 
clearing up the backgrounds of the workers 
with respect to problems which had been 
mishandled in the past. He saw that he 
might well have asked them what decisions 
were made that they did not like; which of 
his methods were offensive to them. These 
feelings and emotions needed to come out 
before the workers could be expected to 
offer constructive participation. The super- 
visor did not realize this, but believed that 
the workers did not desire to participate. 
Furthermore, he had not been willing to 
discuss his previous mistakes, which were 
the root of the “‘destructive’’ tendencies. 

After such counsel the supervisor re- 
turned the following week and discussed 
his reasons for past decisions. He even 
admitted making mistakes and stated that 
he did not want to make the same ones 
again. The meeting a week after this hu- 
miliating experience found the workers far 
more constructive in their participation. 

When workers’ previous experiences 
are not brought into the open and under- 
stood and appreciated by the supervisor, 
the chances for constructive participation 
are almost nil. 





Thanks for Them Kind Words 


“Among the other good intentions I have not 
carried out is that of writing to tell you how 
much I enjoy Personnel Journal. I get a great 
deal of literature which I scan quickly while 
flipping the pages. Personnel Journal is one I 
read,” 
from Louis J. Kroeger, of Louis Kroeger 
& Associates, California management con 
sultants. 














21 Signs That Suggest 
Serious Emotional Disturbance 


By Louis J. Canton, Psychology Department 


General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan 


N THE course of his day’s work, the 
personnel administrator sees and talks 
with many people. Many times the success 
of his contacts with subordinates, with 
peers, with superiors, and with a host of 
others, both inside and outside the office 
or plant, depends upon his ability to recog- 
nize symptoms of serious emotional dis- 
turbance. Ordinarily, these symptoms mani- 
fest themselves in what people say and do. 
Everyone has his idiosyncracies. Stated 
otherwise, everyone 1s somewhat neurotic. 
Everybody rationalizes once in a while, 
blames others for his own failures, day- 
dreams on the job, overcompensates for 
some personal lack, or claims illness and 
takes an unwarranted day off. But these 
forms of behavior, occasionally indulged, 
fall within a ‘‘normal”’ classification. 

On the other hand, the problems of 
some of the individuals seen by the per- 
sonnel administrator are rather severe. In 
these instances, more often than not, com- 
monly applicable understandings and gen- 
erally successful methods do not seem to 
apply. It may be that these people are ex- 
hibiting abnormal behavior that is usually 
kept under control. Or it may prove that, 
after fighting a losing battle with their 
frustrations and fears, they are on the verge 
of a major mental illness. 

The personnel man often functions as a 
counselor and a therapist. By training or by 
natural inclination he may develop real 
skill in helping others to resolve emotional 
problems related to the job. He is not 
primarily a therapist, but to carry out his 
responsibilities most effectively he needs to 





All of us at times are a little’ queer’’. 
But the personnel man has to deal with 
some aggravated cases and it helps if 
he knows how to identify them. The 
author lists some signs of emotional 
disturbance so severe that it must be 
taken into account in a work relation- 


ship. 





be able to recognize emotional disturbance 
when he encounters it. In the light of his 
knowledge, he can then (1) take the dis- 
turbance into account in his efforts to help 
the individual, and (2) perform his job 
without excessive concern if he is unable 
to straighten out the distressed person. 

In the environment of an office or plant, 
complex personal problems sometimes ap- 
pear to defy understanding. But by picking 
up all available clues, the personnel ad- 
ministrator can work better with the 
troubled individual. Here is a list of symp- 
toms which, in varying degrees, suggest 
serious emotional disturbance: 


a. Recurring periods during which the 
individual does not seem to know what is 
happening or where he is, may not recog- 
nize associates, and may indulge in talk 
which seems to be directed at no one in 
particular 

b. Highly unrealistic views about per- 
sonal abilities and future status on the job. 

c. Progressive difficulty in concentrat- 
ing and in remembering, with consequent 
failure in work assignments. 
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d. Frequent demands for change of job 
assignment because of lack of accomplish- 
ment On present job. 

e. Slovenly attire, or dress that is con- 
spicuous or unusual, in an individual who 
previously exhibited good taste. 

f. Queer mannerisms, such as affected 
speech, repeated clearing of the throat, 
unmotivated laughter, grimacing, gestur- 
ing, Or posturing. 

g. Seclusiveness, with apparent dis- 
comfort and fear when obliged to be with 
others in a social or work group. 

h. Habitual belligerence, uncoopera- 
tive behavior toward others on the job. 

i. Display of moods inappropriate to 
the situation, such as elation over one's 
own ineptitude, or despondency over recog- 
nition and success. 

j. Wide mood swings within a period 
of a few hours, a few days, or a few weeks, 
with no apparent relation to recent or cur- 
rent events. 

k. Severe depression, marked by a 
slowdown in mental and physical activity, 
or by sleeplessness, crying spells,  self- 
accusatory statements, a sense of hopeless- 
ness and failure, or by suicidal thoughts. 

1. Incongruous exhibitions of great 
charm, wit, and decisiveness. 

m. Rigid patterns in job performance, 
with extreme upset when the accustomed 
routine is broken. 

n. Reaction of panic when exposed to 
a certain situation or experience which, in 
itself, is innocuous. 

0. Persistent complaints by the indi- 
vidual that people are ‘picking on”’ him. 

p. Undue suspicion of the motives of 
others. 

q. Bizarre tales, confidentially told, of 
people in responsible positions, who may be 
viewed by the tale-bearer as unfeeling, 
sadistic taskmasters. 

r. Chronic efforts to organize cliques 
through which the members can defend 
themselves against imaginary threats. 

s. Constant bragging about accom- 


plishments or possessions which do not 
actually exist. 

t. Impressive but indiscriminately ap- 
plied attempts to ingratiate oneself by re- 
flecting the beliefs and values of others, but 
with complete disregard for facts or truth. 

u. Unending promises to change un- 
stable personal habits and to improve a poor 
work record by getting along with the 
marriage partner in the future, by making 
up with fellow workers, by staying out of 
scrapes with the law, and by abstaining 
from further bouts with alcohol. 


Personnel administrators should keep 
in mind that many of the emotionally ill, 
including some out-and-out psychotics, get 
along in the community and mairtain 
regular employment. They should also be 
aware that, like the physically handi- 
capped, the emotionally handicapped per- 
form better on jobs which accommodate 
their handicap to some degree. 





Do Your Employees 
Balk at 


Foreign Assignment? 


Wherever employee discontent can be 
traced to inadequate educational facilities 
for his children, Calvert ‘School-at- 
Home” Courses are the personnel man’s 
most promising solution. 


With Calvert’s accredited courses, par- 
ents can give their children a modern, 
American education anywhere in the world! Many lead- 
ing American industries provide Calvert Courses for chil- 
dren of employees stationed in isolated areas. Company- 
sponsored groups now in the Arabian oil fields, Chilean 
copper districts, Indonesian rubber territory. Individual 
and group programs available. 


Courses for kindergarten through 9th grade. Lessons, 
books, supplies provided. Used successfully by more than 
100,000 children. 48th year. Improves employee morale— 
helps make foreign assignment more desirable. Write for 
complete information today. 


Calvert School 


390 E. Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 





Personnel in the West 


hirty-five years ago the word personnel 

was rarely heard and stood for an idea 
which was little known or recognized in 
the working world. The title of industrial 
relations had not been invented. The labor 
union as we know it today did not exist; 
the ‘“‘vertical’’ union had scarcely been 
heard of. Today every businessman, and 
indeed every executive in working groups of 
all kinds, understands the importance of 
paying close attention to his human rela- 
tions problems. In the words of the modern 
personnel man, “‘every boss is his own per- 
sonnel man’ 

October is the time of year when per- 
sonnel conferences get into full swing. It is 
the time of year when we like to go abroad 
and see what is going on in the personnel 
work in other parts of the country. In 
recent years we have been fortunate in being 
able to visit several important conferences 
in the far West. This year we began our 
trip with a visit to the Southwest, making 
stops in Oklahoma and Texas before moving 
on to California. This is a brief account of 
some of the things we saw and heard. 


OxianomMa A&M UNITveERsITY 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal University at Stillwater provided one 
of the highlights of our three-week trip. 
Dr. ‘‘Pete’’ Lohmann was our host and we 
saw everything. We had an opportunity to 
meet some of the faculty and graduate 
students in the Industrial Engineering 
Division of the Engineering School and to 
learn that their policy is to emphasize good 
thinking in the solution of problems rather 
than concentrating on acquiring specific 
information. 

The University itself made a great im- 
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By Epwarp N. Hay, Editor 
and Doris D. Hay, Assistant Editor 


pression on us. A striking feature was its 
size. It is one of Oklahoma's two large 
universities and has more than gooo day 
students, over 2000 of whom are in the 
Engineering School, a fact which should be 
interesting to readers who recruit from 
colleges each year. The outstanding impres- 
sion made by the many students we saw and 
met was that here is a slice of the real 
America. They were certainly a fine sample 
of young America, not excelled by any 
student body we have seen 


Most Impressep BY LIBRARY 


A number of features of the University 
were interesting, perhaps the most striking 
being the library. All the emphasis was on 
usefulness. The library is open until mid- 
night every day of the week and is visited 
each day by more than two-thirds of the 
entire student body. Many comfortable 
places for study are provided. Not only are 
the stacks accessible to all visitors but the 
library is so designed that it is natural and 
easy for the visitor to enter immediately 
into the stacks and examine and select 
the books he wants. 

The spirit of the University was beau- 
tifully illustrated, we thought, by the 
policy of the former President, Dr. Henry 
G. Bennett, who in his 28 years in that 
position was greatly responsible for the 
development of the University until his 
untimely death in 1951. When hordes of 
veterans, after the war, were asking for ad- 
mission he said, ‘‘These boys did not wait 
to serve their country; they will not have 
to wait to get their education’’. Under this 
policy all eligibles were accepted and the 
University expanded enormously in a few 
years 
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YounGc PresipENt Boostgp MoraA.Le 


We made two brief stops in Texas, one 
at Dallas and the other in Houston where 
we transacted some business and had a 
pleasant visit with relatives. 

San Francisco came next and here the 
editor made three talks, ome before a 
luncheon group for the Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management on ‘Manpower 
Development’’; and two before the 32nd 
annual conference of the California Per- 
sonnel Management Association at Berke- 
ley. We remained to hear most of the 
speakers for this excellent three-day con- 
ference which ranged over the usual topics. 

Perhaps the most striking talk we 
heard was given by Charles H. Percy, Presi- 
dent of the Bell & Howell Company, a job 
to which he was elected three years ago 
when he was only 30. At that time morale 
among the employees of his company was 
greatly disturbed and the company was 
being pressured by a communist led union. 
His new policy emphasized the individual 
and during the ensuing three years striking 
progress in improving morale has been 
made. Among the methods he has used are 
these: conferences for foremen, especially 
intended to explain company policies; 
committees from among supervisors elected 
to help improve working operations; better 
and quicker handling of complaints and 
grievances. Great attention has been paid 
each year to explaining to employees and 
their relatives the annual results of the 
company’s operations, with an explanation 
of how all funds received from sales were 
expended. Mr. Percy's account was almost 
exciting to hear and was enthusiastically 
received. 

The annual personnel conference held 
at Palm Springs by the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association of Los Angeles 
was as highly successful as always. This is 
the fourth such conference we have at- 
tended. It opened with a talk, “‘No Sale 
No Job’, by Alex R. Heron, Vice President, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. He showed 


the importance of management's responsi- 
bility to provide jobs to workers by selling 
goods and services. Management has the 
responsibility of making clear to workers 
that only sales can provide steady work. 

It was interesting to learn something 
about the work of the National Labor 
Relations Board, whose operations were 
described by Albert C. Beeson, a member of 
the Board, and the only one from industry. 
Mr. Beeson remarked that it was disap- 
pointing to see how little interest industry 
takes in the operations of the Board. It was 
surprising to hear him say that no other 
member of the Board, present or past, had 
had any experience in the industrial prob- 
lems of labor relations. 

E. S. Bowerfind, Director of Public 
Relations for Republic Steel Corporation, 
told an interesting story of how his com- 
pany, with the aid of the University of 
Chicago and the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, have developed ways of improving 
their supervisors’ understanding of eco- 
nomics and its relation to jobs. 


Hearp How to CoMMUNICATE 


The importance of communication in a 
manager's job was discussed by Robert C. 
Hood, President of Ansul Chemical Com- 
pany, Marinette, Wisc. His “‘Principles of 
Communication’ were extremely inter- 
esting. Here they are: 


1. In giving information, think of the 
receiver. 
Allow time for mental digestion before 
expecting action. 
. Timing is important; sometimes a man 
is not ready to hear you. 
. Feelings are facts to other people. 
. Different groups have different kinds 
of receptivity to ideas. 
. Make full use of the ‘‘feedback’’; al- 
lowing your hearers to respond. 
This was an unusually stimulating talk. 
All of the talks are worthy of mention 
although space does not permit it. S. Avery 
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Raube of the Conference Board spoke under 
the heading of ‘‘Hard-Money Policy of 
Personnel Administration.’’ He gave several 
examples of dollar savings credited to 
various personnel programs. It is very 
difficult to find instances of actual saving 
brought about by personnel programs, so 
Raube's talk was unusual, as was the 
manner of delivering it, which he did 


extemporancously from notes. His talk 
gives a renewed feeling of the vital im- 
portance of paying careful attention to 
good human relations management. 

The excellence of this conference, as 
usual, was due more to the skillful planning 
of ‘‘Mac’’ McKeand than to anyone else, 
and it gave one a feeling of great re-assur- 
ance in the good citizenship of business. 


Personnel Conference in Cincinnati 


N? personnel conference, surely, ever 


was given a prettier welcome than 
was the 6th annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Society for Personnel Administration at 
the Netherland Plaza in Cincinnati on 
Monday morning November 1. The acting 
Mayor of the host city is a lady, the Hon. 
Dorothy N. Dolbey, and she greeted the 
members and their friends. Some three hun- 
dred people registered during the three-day 
conference and most of them were on hand 
for the first session. 

+ ” * 

Things got off to a lively start with a 
keynote address by the widely-read labor 
columnist Victor Riesel. The burden of his 
talk was that personnel men and manage- 
ment in general must learn and be aware of 
what's happening in the organized labor 
movement; that they must not become 
“accomplices by omission’’. He saw in the 
expected early merger of the AFL and CIO 
a terrific concentration of dollars and power 
which could change this country’s political 
and economic complexion: if labor goes 
left?—he left that question for his hearers 
to answer. He predicted that George Meany 
and Walter Reuther would control the 
merged organizations, made up of 70,000 
local unions with 15,000,000 members, and 
that Meany will speak for all. 

Mr. Riesel was especially concerned 


with the communists who now rule one- 
third of the world’s people; they, he said, 
are now singing us a lullabye while they 
quietly prepare to finance revolts. Today, 
with few and uncertain friends abroad, the 
U.S. has the world’s only bulwark of labor, 
and American business had better see to it 
that it remains on democracy’s side. He 
believes that labor will be increasingly able 
in the future to ‘‘deliver the vote’. Mr. 
Riesel’s talk was followed by answers to 
questions from the audience, as were other 
principal addresses. The Cincinnati Enquirer 
had a good story the next morning of Mr. 
Riesel’s talk. 
* * * 

The speakers were generally excellent. 
Many of them talked without a script, and 
the emotional content of some of the talks 
was high. Your reporter made lots of notes 
and is distressed now not to be able to use 
them. However, we can't resist telling what 
N. C. Kephart of Purdue University had 
up on his blackboard at one of the seven 
concurrent workshop sessions on Tuesday 
afternoon. Dr. Kephart’s subject was ‘“The 
Cans and Cannots of Employment Inter- 
viewing’. He was talking about the difh- 
culties of communicating understandably 
with the applicant, and urged the use of 
concrete rather than abstract symbols. 
Even the language of arithmetic can be 
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confusing, he said—pointing to his black- 
board problem: 


3 times 5 less 2 times 2 = ? 


It is possible to get four answers to this, 
and all of them correct, depending on your 
understanding of what is meant. Be specific 
and crystal clear, he advised, in your inter- 
views. Apparently, this was the most popu- 
lar of the concurrent sessions, having been 
assigned the largest room. 


- * * 


Our readers, many of whom have some- 
thing to do with putting on regional if not 
national conferences from time to time, 
may be interested in the mechanics or busi- 
ness end of the conference. When people 
registered and got lapel badges showing 
their name and company, each was given 
a4x6}”,32-page program booklet marked 
with his convention registration number. 
The first inside page of the booklet con- 
tained three identically numbered coupons 
or tickets, perforated to be torn out, for 
the registrant to hand to waiters for two 
lunches and the banquet on Tuesday night. 

The last page also was perforated to 
tear out. The registrant quickly learned, 
even before the first session of the conference 
was called to order, that this page was to 
be punched in designated places by the ex- 
hibitors. When you had visited each booth 
and had your page punched by the at- 
tendant, you were to drop the completed 
page, which you had signed, into a box. If 
you were one of the lucky people to have 
your entry drawn you got a prize; some of 
them, like a clock radio, quite desirable. 


Exnisitors Got Money's Wort 


Exhibitors got a big play and should 
have been well pleased with their invest- 
ment for space. There were 17 of them listed 
in the booklet by booth number. To make 
sure that all registrants visited them, the 


prize drawings were mentioned frequently 
and prizes were given out from time to time. 
A cute trick was pulled during lunch: it 
was announced that somebody had put his 
chewing gum under one of the diners’ 
chairs and couldn't get along without it 
any longer; would everyone please look 
under his chair, the chewing gum would be 
redeemed with a valuable prize at the 
speakers’ table. It got everybody up and 
shaken out, ready for the luncheon address. 
* * * 


C. A. Voris, personnel director of 
Albers Super Markets, Cincinnati, who has 
written for P.J., was chairman of the ex- 
hibits committee for the conference and 
probably deserves the credit for lining up 
so many exhibitors. Richard Peake, mana- 
ger of community relations for General 
Electric in Cincinnati, made an excellent 
publicity chairman. L. Reed Clark, director 
of industrial relations, Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Co., president of the So- 
ciety,was much in evidence. He was a mem- 
ber of the panel which Monday afternoon 
discussed “Yesterday's Mistakes—Tomor- 
row s Answers’. 


Stix ORGANIZATIONS Hostep 


Six organizations in the Cincinnati 
area cooperated in putting on the con- 
ference. They were the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton, Middletown, and Miami Valley 
Personnel Associations, the Women's 
Personnel Association of Cincinnati, and 
the Cincinnati Industrial Institute. Paul E. 
Hensel, V.P., Personnel, Central Soya 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, is to be the 
Society's president in 1955. Russell Moberly 
will continue as Secretary-Treasurer and is 
the man to write for information about 
membership; address him at the Manage- 
ment Center, Marquette 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


University, 


HARRISON TERRELL 





A Guipe To Mopgern MANAGEMENT 
Metnops. By Perrin Stryker and The 
Editors of Fortune. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. New York, 1954. 300 pages. 
$3.50 


This is a collection of articles which 
have appeared in Fortune since 1949. The 
coverage is comprehensive, the style lively. 
The objective attitude is a refreshing con- 
trast to the more dogmatic point of view 
often expressed in similar books. The 
material is illustrated with case histories 
and experiences of actual companies and 
executives, identified by name. The identifi- 
cation gives the examples more meaning 
than the “‘certain companies’ so often 
cited. Graphs and charts are used in the 
familiar Fortune format to illustrate points 
made in the text. 

The author is careful to point out that 
the book does not attempt to present the 
last word on the subject. Ideas about 
management are constantly changing. For 
instance, some executives and training men 
have begun to question the need or desira- 
bility of formal training programs. Some 
are now beginning to insist, in the old- 
fashioned way, that a young man make 
good on the job before being considered as 
future executive timber. 

The heavy emphasis on ‘human rela- 
tions’ is questioned. Although it is con- 
ceded by almost everyone that a successful 
manager can avoid trouble by skill in 
getting along with people, it is also true 
that a great many excellent executive 
qualities may be developed by the frictions 
which a manager both causes and suffers in 
working with others. 

Subjects covered include executive de- 
velopment, psychological counseling, train- 
ing, organizing, planning and control, 


management counsel, communications, par- 
ticipation. executive compensation, and 
retirement. 

In the section on executive develop- 
ment, the author points out that it is a 
difficult and tricky process, and would-be 
executives have to learn many hard lessons. 
The hardest lessons are the need for emo- 
tional re-education; the uses and dangers of 
formal training programs; and, most diffi- 
cult of all, the job of trying to improve the 
mental powers of managers whose boners 
may cause industry's greatest losses. The 
evaluation of programs for teaching execu- 
tives to think, and of testing programs, 
make one think of Thurber’s book, Let Your 
Mind Alone. Stryker doesn’t assume, as so 
many authors do, that such programs are as 
effective in operation as they are on paper. 

The section on communications is par- 
ticularly illuminating. One tangible cause of 
poor communication, according to the 
author, is the once-lowly house organ, 
many of which of late have been slicked up 
and used by management to channel 
sermons on free enterprise to employees. 
Ironically, the newest hazard to communi- 
cation appears to be the tendency of manage- 
ment to communicate too much. 

This book should make both stimulat- 
ing and profitable reading for all in top 
management, including personnel, training, 
and industrial relations executives. 


Dorotuy BoNNELL 


Human Revations 1n Action. By H. Ed- 
mund Bullis and Cordelia W. Kelly. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York, 1954. Paper- 
covered, 86 pages, $1.50. 


The authors say they hope this book 
‘will be especially useful in training pro- 
grams for auxiliary workers in hospitals, in 
personnel development programs in busi- 
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ness and industry, and in social science 
classes in junior colleges, vocational educa- 
tion programs, and nursing schools. We 
also hope that many individuals will find 
that it gives them something to think and 
talk about in their own attempts to get 
along better with themselves and with 
others.’” Mrs. Kelly was in hospital work 
for some years and is now associate editor 
of the American Journal of Nursing. Colo- 
nel Bullis’ work has been in the fields of 
mental hygiene and human relations; he is 
consultant for the Mental Health Associa- 
tion of Delaware. 

A great many profound psychological 
truths are dealt with in simple language 
and style. In fact, in some places the 
reader gets the impression that the book is 
addressed to people at the high school 
level—that perhaps he is being talked 
down to. However, if he “‘takes it easy’’, 
as the authors recommend for day-to-day 
living, he will find much of value to him 
personally. That is to say, this is more a 
self-help book than a business book, and 
could be recommended to associates who 
recognize their need for help in developing 
winning ways. 

H. M. T. 


America’s Resources OF SPECIALIZED TAL- 
ENT—A Current Appraisal and a Look Ahead. 
By Dael Wolfle. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1954. 332 pages. $4.00. 


Trained specialists are becoming more 
and more important in this nation’s econ- 
omy. This book is concerned with our 
present and prospective needs for specialists 


in many professions and lines of business, 
and the question of how the needs are to be 
met. 

The author uses the term ‘‘specialist’’ 
to include “‘engineers and doctors, the 
philosophers and historians, the scientists 
and teachers, the business executives, and 
all the other people who have mastered 
some appropriate portion of the great and 
growing body of knowledge upon which 
the nation’s ever more complex industrial, 
military, scientific and social machinery is 
based’’. 

Dr. Wolfle finds that ‘‘while shortages 
plague the nation’s employers, the United 
States is wasting much of its intellectual 
talent. College graduating classes could be 
twice as large as they currently are, and 
with no loss in quality. . . Fewer than half 
of the best 25% of all high school gradu- 
ates now graduate from college. Only 6 
out of 10 of the potentially most promising 
5% of high school graduates earn college 
degrees’’. The book gives a great deal of 
attention to college graduates, the fields 
they majored in, the numbers that went on 
for higher degrees, what work they en- 
gaged in afterwards, supply and demand in 
the specialized fields, present and antici- 
pated. Charts and tables present informa- 
tion gathered from many cooperating 
organizations. 

The study upon which this book was 
based was made possible by a grant of 
$240,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Dr. Wolfle headed up the work for the 
Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training. 


H. M. T. 





It’s possible that executives take thenselves 
too seriously. So, here are a few definitions of 
executives that are worth noting: 

One goes: “An executive is one who goes out 
and finds something that needs to be done. He 
then finds somebody willing to pay for it. Then, 
he hires somebody to do it.” 





The Executive Defined? 


Another: “An executive is a man who goes 
around with a worried look on the face of his 
assistant.” 

Among non-executive cynics, a favorite def- 
inition appears to be: “An executive is a big 
gun—that hasn’t been fired yet.”’ 

-Public Relations Journal 











Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Stupies 1N INpustriaL Empatny: III. A 
Stupy or Supervisory EMPATHY IN THE 
Textite INpustry. By Wendell M. Patton, 
Jr., Bruce Payne & Associates, Inc. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 5, 
October 1954, 285-188. 


Empathy is the ability to put yourself 
in the other fellow's shoes. It is receiving 
considerable study these days in relation to 
supervisors. The supervisor is the direct 
connecting link between labor and manage- 
ment, and the ability to anticipate the 
responses of each group would seem to be 
characteristic of a good supervisor. 

The data for this study were obtained 
in a large textile plant. The scale ‘How 
Supervise?’” was administered to 54 front- 
line supervisors, 18 members of top manage- 
ment, and a random sample of 243 out ot 
2496 employees. The scale was later ad- 
ministered to the supervisors on two other 
occasions: once with instructions to answer 
each question as they believed management 
would answer it, and again with instruc- 
tions to answer each question as they 
believed the employees would answer it. 
The supervisors were also given an intelli- 
gence test. 

The supervisors made higher scores on 
“How Supervise?’’ than did labor, but 
management members made higher scores 
than either the supervisors or the workers. 
These differences were statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The supervisors in predicting responses 
of the workers overestimated their knowl- 
edge of the best methods of supervision, 
and they underestimated the knowledge ot 
management in this same area to an even 
greater degree. The supervisors were unable 
to empathize optimally with either labor or 
management. The principal reason for the 
failure of the supervisors to understand 


management and labor is the projection of 
their own feelings, attitudes and knowledge 
upon these groups. They project positively 
toward labor and negatively toward man- 
agement. 

Intelligence, education, and scores on 
the test, ‘How Supervise?’’ were positively 
related to the supervisors’ empathic 
ability for both labor and management, but 
age and supervisory experience were nega- 
tively related. 

One question which needs further 
investigation is whether individuals can be 
taught to empathize more closely. If this 
ability is not affected by training, then the 
problem becomes one of selection. 


A Saves CoMprREHENSION Test. By Martin 
M. Bruce, Dunlap and Associates, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 38, No. 5, October 1954, 302- 
304. 

This article describes a sales compre- 
hension test which has been developed by 
the author. The original experimental form 
of 50 items was prepared in 1946. Since that 
time data have been collected on over a 
thousand cases. An analysis of these data 
indicate that there were 30 items that 
differentiated salesmen from non-salesmen. 
These items were combined to form the 
Sales Comprehension Test, Form M. 

A cross-validation study of 661 non- 
salesmen and 334 salesmen indicated that 
the sales and non-sales populations are not 
similar in their responses on this test. The 
salesmen studied were in 18 different states 
and in 11 different sales fields. The # in 
this study was found to be 5.8, which is 
beyond the 1% level of confidence. 

In another validity study with the sales 
force of an electronics sales firm, six tests 
were given to 86 salesmen. The tests 
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included personality and interest inven- 
tories, and mental ability tests. The Sales 
Comprehension Test correlated higher with 
the rating criterion than any of the other 
tests. 

A correlation of results from a mixed 
group of men and women gave an r of —.19 
between the Otis test of mental ability and 
the Sales Comprehension Test. This would 
seem to indicate that the Sales Compre- 
hension Test measures something other 
than intelligence. 

This report is interesting because it 
describes the steps that the author went 
through in producing the present form of 
his test. It emphasizes again the amount of 
work that must go into the construction of 
a valid test. Relatively few measuring 
devices are available in this field, and 
copies of this test may be obtained from 
the author. 


Lonc-TerRM VALIDITY OF THE STRONG 
IntrerEsT Test 1N Two Suscutturgs. By 
Charles McArthur, Department of Hygiene, 
Harvard University. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 5, October 1954, 


346-353. 


The subjects were 61 men who were 
selected on the basis of their apparent 
““normality’’ when they were sophomores 
in Harvard College in 1939. These men were 
chosen for a long-term Study of Adult 
Development and have been followed 
closely during the intervening years. The 
data available make it possible to find out 
how well the Strong Interest Test taken in 
college predicts the occupations of these 
men fourteen years later. The Strong tests 
were not scored until 1952, so that the men 
were not influenced by the results so far as 
their vocational choices were concerned. 
The results predicted the future behavior of 
the men about half of the time. 

Strong's validation proposition that 
lawyers, for example, outscore non-lawyers 
on the Law scale was strikingly confirmed. 
The proposition that lawyers obtain one of 


their best scores on the Law scale was also 
confirmed, but less emphatically. 

It was also possible to demonstrate a 
relation between conformity to choices 
commended by the test and future vo- 
cational happiness. If a man chose a job for 
which he had in college scored “‘A’’ it 
seemed to reduce the likelihood that he 
would develop fatigue, irritability or other 
symptoms of strain. 

It has been suggested that the Strong 
test measures real interests, but that failure 
to predict what job a man would choose 
could be explained by the fact that his 
choice is made on some basis other than 
interest. Certain case histories in this study 
supported this theory. 

The predictive validity of the test 
among the men who went to public schools 
was almost exactly what Strong has 
originally reported. Among the private 
school men the test was inapplicable about 
half the time. This can probably be ex- 
plained by the fact that vocational choices 
were made on some basis other than 
interest. The discussion of factors other than 
interest that influence vocational choice 
in upper class groups is very interesting. 

In general, the conclusion seems to be 
that the Strong test has at least the validity 
claimed for it as a measure of interests. 


ORGANIZATION CONTROL IN BustNgss. By 
L. R. Gaiennie, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
38, No. 5, October 1954, 289-292. 


Organization charts in a_ business 
represent only one aspect of business 
organization. They give only a _ two- 
dimensional] still picture of what is really 
a many-dimensional moving business. They 
fail to show the actual relations between the 
jobs and the human beings who hold these 
jobs. People are constantly acting and inter- 
acting to each other and to the changing 
conditions of the business, and the actual 
lines of control may not be those outlined 
in the job chart. 
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The personnel executive must consider 
both the ‘‘job structure’ and the “‘people 
structure’ in his company. The relationship 
between the various positions in a company 
cannot really be understood without a study 
of the relationship between the various 
persons occupying these positions. 

A great deal of work has been done 
with job evaluation plans, particularly in 
relation to salary administration. The same 
emphasis should be put on evaluating job 
incumbents. Comparisons between positions 
and people can then be made and it can be 
determined if an employee exceeds, equals, 
or is beneath the job requirements. Vari- 
ances between the requirements of the job 
and the abilities of the worker can then be 
reduced by modifying the job content or 


changing personnel, or changing both. 
This article deals more with organiza- 
tional theory than with research, but it 
concludes with a discussion of eight 
hypotheses which need to be tested experi- 
mentally. The following are illustrative of 
the kinds of problems mentioned: ‘‘Is it 
better to place individuals in positions 
which just equal, exceed, or are less than 
their abilities?’’ ‘‘What are the effects of 
personnel reversals upon organization per- 
formance and morale?’’ (Personnel reversals 
are defined as situations where the workers 
are more capable than the foreman over 
them.) ‘“‘Can training programs be made 
more realistic and be given to those 
employees who need assistance in the 
particular problem areas uncovered?”’ 


Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Tratninc Directors Society oF 
PuiLapetpuia recently listened to a panel 
discuss problems of first line supervision. 
Miss Betty Duval, manager of training at 
the Radio Corporation of America, was the 
moderator. Participants were Claire L. 
Lyon, employee relations manager of the 
Scott Paper Company; Patrick C. Farbro, 
manager of personnel research, Radio 
Corporation of America, and Charles J. 
Boylan, assistant to the manager of training 
of the same company, and James H. Mullen, 
of the School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Temple University. William 
Oncken, Jr., Coordinator, Civilian Career 
Development Programs, office of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, spoke at another meeting 
of the society on communication. By means 
of vivid stories he illustrated the fact that 
often we tail to communicate because, al- 
though we use the same words, we are often 


speaking different languages. These two 
languages are the language of production 
and efficiency, used by management, and 
the language of personal motivation, under- 
stood by employees 


Tue PERSONNEL AssOcIATION OF To- 
RONTO, INc., gets out the PAT Reporter, 
with news of the association activities. 
John K. Thomas is the editor of the two- 
page news sheet, which is published under 
the direction of the public relations com- 
mittee. Homer Payette is president of the 
group. He is industrial relations manager for 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Company. The 
vice president is Gordon F. Harrison, 
director of industrial relations for the John 
Inglis company. The new executive secre- 
tary is Carl H. Rankin. He has been, since 
1941, the personnel manager for Canada for 
General Foods, Ltd. Among recent speakers 
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who addressed the association were David 
Lewis and Dr. Bruce Quarrington. Mr. 
Lewis is a partner in the law firm of Joliffe, 
Lewis and Osler, and has been retained as 
counsel at one time or another by most of 
the major unions in the country. He spoke 
on “Collective Bargaining and Manage- 
ment’s Rights.’ Dr. Quarrington, chief 
psychologist, Toronto Psychiatric Hospital, 
is a recognized specialist in the field of 
personality appraisal. He discussed the 
problems of industry. 





THe NortHEerN CALIFORNIA TRAINING 
Directors’ Association talked about open- 
ing minds to new ideas at one of the fall 
meetings. Jack Frost, member of the ad- 
ministrative staff of the C & H Sugar Re- 
fining Corporation, Crockett, California, 
led the discussion with a description of the 
program used by his company. A product of 
the San Francisco-Oakland Chapter of the 
American Institute of Industrial Engineers, 
it is especially slanted for the line foreman 
who is probably the most important link in 
the installation of a formalized work 
simplification program. Mr. Frost says of 
it, ‘Our own press agents may have been a 
bit enthusiastic when they described it as 
an opening wedge for the introduction of 
ideas. Actually, we feel that it is a step 
toward filling the gap in most packaged 
work-simplification programs, which usu- 
ally commence with the mechanics and 
assume that;the trainee wants to change or 
simplify his job to start with. At the present 
time we are working on...a packaged 
program which may be more palatable to 
the guy who is perfectly satisfied with his 
existing way of doing things—and there 
are plenty like him—believe me!"’ 

Tue Paciric Nortawest PrrsoNNgL 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, in its publica- 
tion Personnel Panorama, reports on the 
activities of the various chapters. At 
Tacoma the president, Jack Sorge, has ap- 
pointed several new committees to deal 


with accumulated work. One committee 
was appointed to encourage members to 
write articles for Panorama; another is de- 
signed to get out information to members, 
a third to review the constitution and by- 
laws. Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corporation’s management-inventory de- 
velopment program was outlined for the 
group by Robert L. Likins, industrial rela- 
tions supervisor of the Tacoma Plant. 

Unemployment compensation was 
studied by the Seattle chapter under the 
leadership of Robert D. Williams, special 
counsel to the legislative committee of the 
Washington Conference on Unemployment 
Compensation. He presented a resume of the 
study that had been made of the Washing- 
ton State Law on Unemployment Compen- 
sation and how this law compares with 
those of other states. The study was made 
by objective unemployment tax experts of 
national prominence. He pointed out 
that the State of Washington had the most 
costly program of any state and that the 
program was originally developed as a 
welfare program rather than an insurance 
plan. Under the present law, there is 
absolutely no relationship between em- 
ployers’ costs and actual experience. The so- 
called experience-rating is fiction. The 
proposed unemployment compensation tax 
law is an experience-rating plan which re- 
lates the employer's tax to the amount of 
money his employees will draw in unem- 
ployment compensation, and this figure is 
based on actual records of payment made to 
the employees. 

Some fifty members of the Portland 
chapter recently heard A. Ralph Kluckner, 
PNPMA president, outline activities and 
accomplishments of the parent organization 
and its individual chapters. He also dis- 
cussed principles of pre-supervisory training 
as an approach to management development 
programs. He emphasized that firms should 
not attempt to curtail well-established 
training programs as an economy measure, 
since all companies are faced with a con- 
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tinuing need for developing people—both 
supervisory and subordinate. He described 
the pre-supervisory training program within 
his own organization (B. D. Electric Rail- 
way Co., Ltd., Vancouver) and the methods 
used in selecting rank and file personnel for 
potential supervisors. 

THe PersONNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AssocIATION OF Los ANGELES was 
told by Secretary of Labor Mitchell that the 
labor department is not a fire fighting 
agency, when he addressed the group. The 
role of the department, he said, is strictly 
that of developing the welfare of the wage 
earners and strengthening the manpower of 
this country. ‘‘Therefore,’’ he continued, 
““we seek to do the following things: to 
develop skills; to gather statistics for the 
benefit of both companies and unions 
statistics on which three million pay checks 
are based—statistics which tell the Ameri- 
can housewife what is happening to the 
cost of living—statistics which chart the 
very innards of the American economy, 
including strikes, prices, costs, wages, em- 
ployment, unemployment and dozens of 
other things; to strictly enforce the Federal 
minimum wage and hour laws; to improve 
the unemployment compensation program; 
to improve workmen's compensation; to 
expand and develop practices. 
““Generally,’’ he concluded, “‘we seek to 
create a climate wherein industry and labor 
themselves can improve their relations by 
their own efforts."’ PIRA has recently em- 
ployed its first paid assistant. Miss Olga 
Bezayiff has joined the group as an office 
secretary. Her duties include taking care of 


safety 


PIRA calls, handling and disbursing sta- 
tionery, and reproduction and mailing of 
special announcements, handling special 
mailings, and other service to members. 


Mempers OF THE Denver PERSONNEL 
Crus have learned about secretaries. In- 
viting their secretaries to be their guests, 
members heard the story of the National 
Secretaries Association, and its program to 
provide certified professional secretaries for 
management. The club circulates a four- 
page Reporter among the membership, which 
contains useful information about meetings, 
directory changes, and introduces new 
members and officers to the group. W. H. 
Newcomer of the Gates Rubber Company, 
is the club president. Dorothea Switzer is 
the secretary 


THe Ontario Socigety oF TRAINING 
Directors learned about multiple role- 
playing when Alpheus W. Smith, acting 
director of extension at the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions at Cornell, talked to the group. John 
Sawatsky, of the Institute of Business 
Administration of the University of Toronto 
spoke at another meeting on ‘‘Determining 
Training Needs’’. He recommended a 
method of determining training needs that 
he said was simple but difficult to apply. He 
summed it up with the phrase, seek and 
you will find. He felt that means for seek- 
ing, such as using questionnaires, griev- 
ances, problem solving, absenteeism, wast- 
age, and comparing job performance to job 
description, could be useful because at least 
they show interest and encourage effort. 


Attending the Conferences and Workshops 





How to Create Errective Copy was 
explained at a primer workshop conducted 
by the Delaware Valley Industrial Editors in 
November. The workshop was held in the 
Hotel Sylvania, Philadelphia. Seth Baker, 
of Sharp and Dohme, discussed what person- 


nel management feels the industrial editor 
can contribute towards the employee rela- 
tions program. Quentin Fehr, of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., told how to 
accomplish the aims outlined in Mr. 
Baker's talk, with feature stories. Henry 
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Gulbrandsen, of Sun Oil Company, talked 
about reaching the same goals by use of 
news stories. Robert Breth moderated the 
program, and presided over the question 
and answer period. The workshop, which 
was free to DVIE editors and their staffs, 
was the first of two devoted to some of the 
fundamental ideas in industrial editing. 
They were planned for the editor with a 
minimum of experience or for the staff 
member looking for subject-and-method 
ideas. 


THe Dynamics or Group TRAINING 
was the subject of the annual Fall training 
workshop sponsored by the Training Di- 
rector's Society of Philadelphia in November. 
The workshop was held from g a.m. to 9 
p.m. at the Broadwood Hotel in Phila- 
delphia. Stanford S. Kight, director of the 
Fels Group Dynamics Center, conducted 
the workshop, assisted by John D. Ford, Jr. 
and Nina S. Bachman, members of the 
Center staff. The workshop considered such 
questions as, what happens in and to a 
group during the process of a training ex- 
perience? How can you use group dynamics 
to increase the learning process? What does 
the most recent research in group dynamics 
have to offer—in the make-up of the 
group?—in the size of the group? —in the 
way to handle a group?—in how to build a 
“group ''? 

You Have To Be AHEAD TO Keep Even 
IN THE Bustness Wor.p, according to the 
Society for Advancement of Management. The 
society held its goth annual conference in 
New York, October 28-29. In an effort to 
help its members keep abreast of the times, 
the conference presented the ideas and ex- 
periences of outstanding business leaders. 
Theodore Hariton, of the Psychological 
Corporation, urged business men to put 
more emphasis on ways and means of select- 
ing ‘‘raw material’’ from which good 
managers and executives are developed. 
Ordway Tead, editor of social and economic 


books for Harper and Brothers, said that 
the role of the business man in today's 
shifting, changing society must be explicitly 
defined if executives are to play a more 
comprehensive part in the world. Dwayne 
Orton, of International Business Machines, 
told about the unique IBM educational 
enterprises built up by Thomas J. Watson, 
head of the firm. Colonel Alexander R. 
Heron, vice president of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, San Francisco, said that 
supplying jobs should supersede supplying 
products. When West Coast management 
executives faced this fact in realistic fashion 
and stopped being afraid, the result was a 
vigorous program which produced more 
jobs. 


How to Sevect A Goop Supgrvisor, 
Get Him StrarTeD ON THE Jos, AND Hep 
Him Deverop Art His ABsiLitigs was 
discussed at a special conference on super- 
vision conducted by the American Manage- 
ment Association November 18-19 in New 
York. Industrial executives from all parts 
of the country heard representatives of five 
large companies describe their supervisory 
selection, induction, and development poli- 
cies. Attendance was limited to 300. The 
sessions combined the advantages of case- 
history presentations with small-group 
discussions. On the first day, speakers from 
Illinois Tool Works, United Air Lines, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Towle 
Manufacturing Company, and American 
Cyanamid Company, Inc., described their 
supervisory programs. On the second day 
the conference members split into groups 
under the leadership of supervisory develop- 
ment specialists. The speakers of the first 
day visited each group to answer questions. 

THe AMERICAN MANAGEMENT Associ- 
ATION is presenting a Course in executive 
communication in 1955. The course is 
divided into three units of one week each. 
The units may be taken over a period of 
twelve months. Unit one is on clarifying 
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problems and developing solutions. The 
second unit is on transmitting ideas, and the 
third on motivating action and measuring 
results. The courses are given at the Hotel 
Astor in New York, and the fee for the 
course of three units is $600. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the AMA 
School of Management, roth floor, Hotel 
Astor, Times Square, New York 36. 

Resutts ON MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 
were stressed in the 1954 Managerial Work- 
shop sponsored by Temple University's 
Management Service Division, and held No- 
vember 4-5 at Pocono Manor, Pennsyl- 
vania. Titled “‘Operation Teamwork," the 
workshop learned ‘‘who's on second"’ from 
Millard C. Faught, president, the Faught 
Company, New York; Daniel J. Cantor, 
chief, staff development branch, Auditor 
General, USAF, talked about cost control; 
a panel went over line and staff relation- 
ships in a discussion of who carries the ball; 
Timothy P. Haworth, training director, 
International Resistance Corporation, 
Philadelphia, emphasized the importance 
of horizontal as well as vertical communi- 
cation in answering the question, “why tell 
the fellow next door?’’ Morale was discussed 
by Thomas O. Armstrong, assistant to the 
president, Dumas Steel Corporation, Car- 
negie, Pennsylvania; Andrew J. Percival, 
director of Industrial Relations, Permacel 
Tape Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J., 
asked ‘“‘would you work for you?’ How 
teamwork brainstorming solves problems 
and builds men was described by Willard A. 
Pleuthner, vice president, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, Inc., New York; and 
Elliot Danzig, executive director, Institute 
for Research in Human Relations, Phila- 
delphia, spoke on “problem solving—or 
didn’t you know you had one?”’ 

Tue ProstemM Drinker IN INDUSTRY 
was DIAGNOSED AND Prescripep For at a 
conference sponsored by the Marquette 
Medical School, the Wésconsin Council on 


Alcoholism, and the Marquette University 
Management Center. The conference was held 
November 11-13 in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The complex physiological, psychological, 
medical, social and spiritual factors, policies 
of treatment and separation, resources for 
treatment, programs for education and pre- 
vention, were all considered by experts. 
Among these were L. B. Hunter, president, 
Inland Steel Container Corporation, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Leon Greenburg, Dr. Edward T. 
Sheehan, Dr. Denis McGenty, Rev. John 
Ford, S.J., Henry Mielcarek, of Allis- 
Chalmers, and Edward L. Morris. 


An AppgaL THAT MANAGEMENT Ac- 
CEPT AN INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS PHILOSOPHY 
“ro po RicHt VOLUNTARILY’ was issued to 
150 top management officials at the one-day 
Personnel Institute at Michigan State College 
October 7. Virgil B. Day, union relations 
expert for General Electric, urged manage- 
ment to bargain honestly and to communi- 
cate effectively to prevent being misrepre- 
sented. ‘It is our hope,’’ Mr. Day said, 
“that both sides will find it increasingly 
advantageous to adopt honest face-up 
bargaining based on a more nearly common 
understanding of the economics of the prob- 
lem and will give more attention to the 
long-range considerations.’’ Mr. Day said 
that, ‘‘Most unions have been growing in 
responsibility and maturity. We have found 
that our workers will listen to both sides 
of the merits of any case, and will make up 
their minds and act accordingly.’’ Mr. Day 
feels that the problem of economic edu- 
cation is necessarily a part of the employee 
relations job, and that too few companies 
realize it. The Personnel Institute also 
featured a report on the philosophies and 
ramifications of the guaranteed annual 
wage, by Frank H. Cassell of Chicago, 
manager industrial relations, Inland Steel 
Company. 


A WipesPREAD EXTENSION OF INCENTIVE 
Pay, Basep oN Mopern Time Srtrupy 
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Metuops, To Broap New Arzas oF OfrFice 
Work can bring vastly improved efficiency 
and prosperity to white-collar employers 
and employees, according to W. Gilbert 
Brooks, chief time-study engineer of Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc. Mr. Brooks spoke at the 
Third Annual International Methods-Time- 
Measurement Conference in New York, October 
7. Citing his own company’s five-year ex- 
perience, Mr. Brooks said that one-fourth of 
the home office employees are now on in- 
centive rates, producing with far greater 
efficiency, with productivity often up as 
much as forty percent, and with average 
weekly earnings of employees increased 
thirty-four percent, not including normal 
pay raises in the five-year interval. Incen- 
tives are now regularly and successfully 
applied to such seemingly unsuited clerical 
work as transcribing dictation, handling 
incoming and outgoing mail, preparing 
factory payrolls, computing salesmen’'s 
commissions, handling factory and traffic 
orders, posting and billing, and even the 
taking of periodic trial balances and the 
processing of advertising inquiries. 

SociaL Security, THE New Law anp 
PENSION PLANNING were Outlined in a talk 
made by Charles I. Schottland, commis- 
sioner, Social Security Administration, be- 
fore the Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York forum on October 27. The new 
program, said Mr. Schottland, strengthens 
the contributory and wage-related charac- 
teristics by improvements made in old-age 
and survivors insurance. The administra- 


What’s New in 


tion and congress have strengthened the 
incentive features of the program, he feels. 
With almost universal protection against 
the hazards of old age and premature deaths, 
the old-age and survivors insurance system 
will surely grow. In the long run, payments 
to needy persons, as such, will decline, 
Mr. Schottland concluded. E. S. Willis, 
manager, employee benefits planning, 
General Electric Company, who also ad- 
dressed the forum, pointed out that what- 
ever type of pension we develop should be 
developed solely from the standpoint of 
what is best for the employee within the 
limits of the employer's finances, and of 
what is best for us as individuals, as tax- 
payers, and as employers. 


CorRESPONDENCE Courses FoR Exgcu- 
TIvEs are Offered by the National Office 
Management Association. Nearly 200 execu- 
tives and supervisors have already taken 
the courses which are offered by a cor- 
respondence school, licensed by the state of 
Pennsylvania, run by NOMA, and directed 
by Dr. William M. Polishook, assistant 
dean at Temple University, Phialdelphia. 
The two courses now featured are for 
junior executives and executives. The junior 
course is for those who lack academic 
training in office management. The execu- 
tive course is more specifically for those 
who have had formal study or experience in 
the field, or who have completed the junior 
course. A 12-page booklet describing the 
courses may be obtained from the National 
Office Management Association. 


Publications 





MakKING THE NgGrRoO WorKER AN 
INTEGRAL Part or THE LaBor Force is the 
subject of a pamphlet just published by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. Titled Negroes in the Work Group, the 
pamphlet was written by Dr. Jacob Seiden- 
berg, executive director of the President's 
Committee on Government Contracts. It 


summarizes a research study conducted by 
the New York State Industrial and Labor 
Relations School of Cornell University. 
The 16-page publication is designed to show 
how 33 American business and industrial 
firms started and followed through on a 
program offering equal employment op- 
portunities to all. John H. Eikenberg, vice 
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president of the Revere Copper and Brass 
Company, serves as chairman of the labor- 
management commission of the National 
Conference. The author concludes that the 
following nine steps are important in under- 
taking a policy of non-discrimination in 
plants, factories, or stores: 1) a firm and un- 
equivocal stand must be taken by the em- 
ployer; 2) an orientation program can be 
most helpful in making the company 
policy clear to all employees; 3) minority 
workers initially hired must be very care- 
fully selected; 4) all possible help in re- 
cruiting qualified workers should be ob- 
tained from various agencies; 5) the 
minority worker should be vureated in the 
same manner as all other employees, not as 
some one “‘special’’ or ‘“‘different,’’ 6) the 
minority worker when hired must also 
assume some responsibility for his own 
promotion and economic advancement; 7) 
common facilities should be shared by all 
employees; 8) there should be no segregated 
work areas; 9) the support and assistance 
of social agencies, labor unions and the 
community should be solicited in initiating 
and enforcing such a policy. Copies may be 
obtained from Labor-Management Commis- 
sion, National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


An IntrRopuction To ArMouR Re- 
SEARCH FOUNDATION OF ILLINOIS INsTITUTE 
or TecHNo.oey, is the title of the Founda- 
tion's staff handbook. The word “‘intro- 
duction” and a pleasant line-drawing of a 
white-coated gentleman shaking hands 
with a man in a business suit, make a 
gracious impression. A statement on the 
front page reads, ‘‘This booklet is presented 
to you by your associate staff members who 
welcome you to the staff. a 
strikes a nice note, which is repeated 
throughout the pamplet. Line drawings 
with a color wash spark the buff-colored 
pages. The advantages of being located on 
a campus are apparent in the brochure, 


including use of tennis courts, and the 
privilege of renting on-campus apartments. 
The Foundation also has an excellent six- 
page folder called Careers in Research, used 
for recruitment in colleges. Copies may be 
obtained from the personnel manager, 
Armour Research Foundation of Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, Technology Center, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 


THe Prorit-SHARING PLAN OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY FOR BANKING AND 
Trusts, Philadelphia, is described in an un- 
usual booklet called Together We Share. The 
publication is dominated by gay drawings, 
which tell the story of the profit-sharing 
plan. Plenty of white space and a well 
organized text make the plan easy to under- 
stand. The booklet is brightened with 
Orange covers, orange pick-ups, and an 
occasional orange page. According to the 
plan, the bank contributes up to 6% of its 
Net Operating earnings before income taxes 
to the profit-sharing plan. Employees are 
eligible for membership in the plan after 
three years of continuous service with the 
bank. On retirement the full sum standing 
to the employee's credit in the plan is paid 
to him. 


THe First or A Series or Reports 
BasED ON A Two-YEAR INVESTIGATION OF 
INDusTRIAL ReLatTions Pouicigs AND PRac- 
TICES IN THE TRENTON, New Jersey AREA 
has been published by Princeton University. 
The title of the first report is Hiring Prac- 
tices and Labor Competition. The author is 
Richard A. Lester, research associate, 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton. 
About 80 manufacturing firms were inter- 
viewed in making the study. The principal 
aims of the study were first, to understand 
and analyze the employment and wage 
practices prevailing in the area, and second, 
to examine the effects of recruitment by the 
new Fairless Works of the United States 
Steel Corporation and other expanding 
firms upon the hiring, wage and personnel 
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policies of plants in the area. Some of the 
conclusions of the study are that: all firms 
have applicants regardless of their position 
in the community's wage structure, em- 
ployees develop strong company attach- 
ments, inter-firm competition for labor is of 
a limited and special nature, and companies 
generally do not lose their employees to any 
particular firm and especially not to local 
firms in the same product line. Copies of 
this comprehensive and detailed study are 
available at $2.50 each from the Industrial 
Relations Section, Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Princeton Uni- 


versity, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Ways For BusINESSMEN TO PROVIDE 
STEADIER EMPLOYMENT are Outlined in a 
pamphlet issued by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. A strong de- 
mand for job stabilization has been created 
by the concern of businessmen with the 
importance of regular employment to the 
employee and his family and to the com- 
munity, the Chamber reports. But develop- 
ment of methods for use by the individual 
businessman has been slowed up by the pre- 
occupation of experts with such issues as 
mass unemployment and the guaranteed 


wage. The pamphlet, Steadier Jobs, concedes 
that in some instances, irregular employ- 
ment and production are made inevitable 
by such factors as style changes, harvests, 
fickle demand and the impracticability of 
storage. But it continues, ‘There are, how- 
ever, a number of sales production and 
personnel policies which companies in 
every line of business, whether retail, 
wholesale, service or manufacturing, have 
found helpful in reducing irregular em- 
ployment.'’ The success of these policies is 
dependent in large part on “‘systematic and 
continuing attention from top executives’. 
One of the pamphlet’s features is a series of 
questionnaires which will help the em- 
ployer assess his firm's job stabilization 
policy and suggest ways of improving it. 
The pamphlet includes steps for the estab- 
lishment of a steadier-jobs program. The 
booklet points out that job stabilization 
can help businessmen cut costs. It cites re- 
ductions in unemployment taxes which may 
total as much as $30 to $40 per $1000 of 
payroll. The pamphlet may be obtained 
from the Economic Research Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. Single copies may be 
had at 25¢ 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue Nationat Caso Recister Com- 
PANY, Electronics Division, Hawthorne, 
California, publishes a four-page employee 
paper, Digital Doings. Margaret Milligan, 
the editor, tells us that after a year and a 
half of experimental publication as a 
quarterly, the sheet is now coming out once 
a month. The company, which had been 
employing an outside editorial organiza- 
tion to get out the paper, has now under- 
taken publication itself. The plans are to 
continue the 4-page 844 x 11 news sheet 
format, with the possibility of enlarging to 
eight pages. Emphasis will be on personnel, 
product and company feature stories. The 
editor is interested in seeing copies of 


similar company publications, if anyone 
would like to exchange with her. The 
address is 3348 West El Segundo Boulevard, 
Hawthorne, California 


THe Russert HArrinGTtoN CuTLERY 
Company, of Southbridge, Massachusetts, 
has an informal monthly news sheet called 
The Breeze. It's stapled and mimeographed. 
There's nothing pretentious about it, but it 
has a personal quality that makes me think 
it is read more carefully than some of the 
bigger papers same way you'll read a 
handwritten letter before you'll read a 
typed one. The personal items sound as if 
the company is small, where employees all 
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know and like each other and each other's 
families. There are only six pages, but all 
the elements of a good company publication 
are there. The personal items are readable, 
the sports coverage gives the scores for 
bowling, pinochle, and the Men's Pitch 
League in detail. The impression is that 
everyone is interested. The first page is de- 
voted to community affairs . . . getting out 
the vote, giving blood when the blood- 
mobile comes round. There is also that 
controversial part of any company publica- 
tion, the communication from manage- 
ment. This one is easy to understand, 
makes sense, and seems to me to show re- 
spect for the employee. Every editor of an 
employee publication knows that the mes- 
sage from management is very difficult co 
put over. A. J. K. Delage, Jr., is the editor 
of the Breeze. 


Unirep Merchants AND Manupac- 
TurERS, Inc., of New York, publishes the 
Marxman, which circulates among the 2,000 
employees of the subsidiaries and divisions 
of the company. Evidently these offices are 
widely scattered, but the reporters who 
write the personals from the various 
branches manage to make it sound as if 
every one knows every one else. The editor, 
Allen MacKenzie, is responsible to the 
personnel manager, Sidney W. Koran. Mr. 
Koran was good enough to send us several 
issues of this very presentable magazine, 
and to give us the following information: 
“Each issue of the Marxman generally 
includes an illustrated article on the oper- 
ations of a major department or of a sub- 
sidiary; a ‘‘What’s New" page or two on 
current activities and projects; an Inquiring 
Photographer column; a section devoted to 
news about employees who have entered 
military service; a “Mainly Masculine” or a 
‘Speaking for the Girls’’ column; a section 
devoted to recognition of long-time em- 
ployees; news of company sports activities, 
a hobby story, ‘‘chit chat’’ about individual 
employees, and stories on special events. 


‘A real effort is made to shy away 
from presenting, subtly or otherwise, 
‘management messages’ to employees. The 
only exceptions in recent years have been an 
economy story and a telephone courtesy 
story, both profusely illustrated and done 
with a light touch. Each issue of the 
magazine is sixteen pages, offset-printed in 
two colors on coated stock, and contains 
from forty to seventy-five pictures. 

“A recent survey among the readers 
showed that 35% of the employees read the 
Marxman cover-to-cover, and 50% read 
most of it. 13% reported that they only 
glance through the Marxman and 1% said 
that they only look at the pictures. Despite 
the fact that the Marxman is not mailed to 
employees’ homes, over 70% of the em- 
ployees reported that their families read it, 
too. As to how they like the Marxman, 55% 
of the employees said they like it very 
much, and 36% said they like it fairly well, 
but 3% said they didn't like it at all.’’ That 
3% must be pretty hard to please. The 
magazine looks good to me. 


THe Royat Typewriter CoMPANY, a 
division of the Royal McBee Corporation, 
at Hartford, Connecticut, publishes the 
Royal News once a month. There are 16 
pages, listing vital statistics about em- 
ployees, telling about new company prod- 
ucts, giving sports news, describing the 
work of various departments, and bearing a 
short, discreet management message. This 
message appears on the first page and is in 
fine print. The one in the October issue 
describes a medical review: ‘“The medical 
director will review the medical record of 
any employee returning to work after an 
extended illness, taking into consideration 
the written statement made by the em- 
ployee’s personal physician as well as the 
physical, mental and emotional require- 
ments of the employee's regular job. The 
medical director, who is well acquainted 
with these requirements, will determine the 
employee's fitness to return to that job. 
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In most cases, this review will verify the 
employee's recovery and fitness for work. 
Occasionally, it may be necessary to make 
other arrangements such as a temporary 
less-demanding job. This program is de- 
signed for our protection and improved 
physical well-being and will assist us in 
maintaining safe, continued employment 
and earning power.’’ Stanley C. Mason is 
the acting editor of the Royal News. 


Tue Retait Crepir Company, home 
office, Atlanta, Georgia, publishes the 
Inspection News. Mollie Stephens is the 
editor. The magazine is dignified and in- 
formative. A nice switch on the manage- 
ment message is an article on a recent trip to 
Italy, written by the chairman of the com- 
pany, Walter C. Hill, and illustrated with 
water colors by the author. If managers 
were all so talented, their messages would 
be sure to rate high with readers. An article 
called “‘Dependable Personnel,’ describes 
the very effective personnel policy of 
Eastern Air Lines. W. C. Gilbert, director, 
Industrial and Personnel Relations, who 
wrote the piece, says that “‘to have de- 
pendable personnel, we recognize that we 
must 1) select new employees carefully, 2) 
train employees properly, and 3) maintain 
good ‘esprit de corps.’ '" The Retail Credit 
Company supplies Eastern Air Lines with a 
personnel selection report—a personal his- 
tory—of each prospective employee. No 
employee is hired until this report is re- 
ceived and carefully analyzed. Last year the 
turnover rate for pilots was 1.4%; for flight 
engineers, 0%; and for mechanics, 4.2%. 

Tue SUTHERLAND Paper Company, of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, publishes a_ bi- 
monthly, This is Sutherland. Al Croft, the 
editor, describes the contents of a recent 
issue on the editorial page (no manage- 
ment message): ‘You might say that this 
issue is being dedicated to people .. . all 
kinds of them. There's a man with a new 


idea about selling groceries, there're high 
wire artists, bareback riders, roustabouts 
and others who follow the Big Top, a man 
who sells cartons for Sutherland, a former 
Army nurse, people who refused to believe 
in things and people who have a chance to 
make themselves some money.’ The work 
of the night nurse is described in a picture 
story, and another picture story follows a 
salesman on the move. The circus story 
makes good reading, without any obvious 
company tie-in. A reprint from the Mullins 
Press, ““The Land of the Four Foot Sky"’, 
editorializes in a well-written piece of semi- 
fiction on a mythical place where the sky 
came down because the people were so 
narrow-minded. These people didn’t believe 
that supporting civic welfare agencies and 
civic programs helps build better com- 
munities. They didn’t believe that the 
things that affect the company you work for 
also affect your job and you. This is Suther- 
land is an unusually good-looking magazine, 
using color photographs, and color to point 
up heads, and lots of big pictures. 


Tue Lamp Division or GengRAL Exgc- 
tric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
publishes the G-E Lampmaker. G. M. Keith 
is the editor. The 24-page magazine is well 
illustrated with large, clear pictures which 
show: a salesman’s trip over his territory; 
an employee's trip back to visit her native 
Yugoslavia; how to decorate with GE 
lamps for Christmas; a GE plant com- 
munity. The trip-to-Europe piece was 
highly readable, and pointed up the benefits 
of the American way of life and the high 
standard of living of the American worker. 
A comic strip on the back cover helps em- 
ployees understand that all departments are 
equally important for the success of the 
business; that salesmen are just as necessary 
as people in the production department. 
Amusing pictures and cartoons illustrate 
football clichés and terminology, and is 
strictly for fun. 





HELP WANTED 


Service: Youth 
Counseling Service at Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 
requires a Director to be responsible for the vocational 
counseling and vocational rehabilitation services to com- 


Director ror VoOcATIONAL COUNSELING 


munity organizations carried on by the service. Minimum 
qualifications: M.A. in Psychology preferably Industrial 
Psychology. Minimum of 3 years supervised work experi- 
ence in a vocational guidance setting. Skilled in the tech- 
niques of interviewing and counseling. Good knowledge 
of statistics and theory and practice of psychological tests. 
Usual benefits provided. State salary expected and give full 
details to Box 311. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Inpusraiat Rutations: Four (4) years experience in all 
phases of field. Manager 214 years for precision metal work- 
ing company of 400 employees. Presently in staff position 
with major company, but desire more challenging position 
with another small or medium sized manufacturer. Prefer 
position with variety. Married, age 29,1 R. degree. Resume 
Reply Box 300 


Opportunity iN Pursonnet or Recratep Worx desired by 
young married veteran, presently employed. ‘50 graduate 
BSBA with personnel major; two years experience as office 
manager; 244 years in purchasing with major oil company. 
Willing to consider any offer. Interview can be arranged. 
Reply Box 305. 


Lanorn Revations or Prrsonner: 6 years experience in 
contract negotiations and administration, training, testing, 
job evaluation Presently employed as manager Labor Re- 
lations Dept. of 7ooo-employee multi plant operation with 
both CIO and AFL unions. BS Cornell MA. Age 30, married, 


2 children Reply Box 307 


InpusrriaL Enoineer: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
area. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 


$7,000. Reply Box 310. 


Lasor ReLations 


AND PgRsONNEL ADMINISTRATION: 10 
years experience, wage and salary administration, job evalu- 
ation, UNION Negotiations, Wage Statistics, time and motion 
studies, wage incentive systems, ¢conomic statistics, train- 
ing, personnel administration. B.S. (West Point) General 
Engineering; M.A. (Columbia) Education. Married, 2 chil- 


dren. Age 32. Present earnings $7,000. Reply Box 312. 


Apmin. Assistant TO INpusTriaL Revations Director 
Male, age 34, Veteran. Married. 2 children. B.A. liberal 
arts, Major economics. g years general experience, 6 years 
personnel representative, Job analyst and Admin. head.—IBM 
installation. Desire a challenging position with increasing 


responsibility. Resume on request. Reply Box 313. 


Personnet/Pustic Revations Supervisor: Leaving military 
service in January. Degree in Bus. Adm. Broad experience in 
military personnel and public relations work. Prefer South- 


cast. Resume on Request. Reply Box 314. 


InpustriaAL Revations: Experience in industrial training in 
large company, personnel administration in small company, 
and college teaching. On basis of intetest and ability prefer 
staff developmental or analytical duties rather than broad 
administrative duties. Age 37. Married. Locate in East. 


Reply Box 315. 


Experigncep PersoNNgL Director AND ConsuLTANT. Has 
developed and supervised complete personnel operations of 
recruitment, selection, employce relations, etc. Has installed 


wage programs using job evaluation and merit rating. Set 


up and administered multi-plant supervisory training pro 


gram including training of conference leaders. Assisted in 


contract negotiations and labor relations. Constructed and 
used personnel tests. Conducted employee attitude surveys 
Consultant to government on Occ upational analysis Train 
ing and education includes graduate degree in personnel 


management. Several publications. Age 35. Reply Box 316 
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V2 siainrcve problems develop che chiet ehually- Samet 


what is wrong—and very often knows what should be done about _ 
it. If it is 2 specialized problem he may not know “chapter and verse 


and that makes it all the more difficult to gain enthusiastic reception ts ie ! 


his solution from his executive associates. 


Ate * es 


It is here char we can be of help in verifying what is wrong and ceysealliae ve 
ing a sound solution. Then, if we can sic down with the chief and his asso- 
ciates, we can help bring the problem to focus and help lead the thinking : 


toward the proper solution. 


It is always hard for a chief to compel his associates to accept his ann ; 


tion whet: he himself has not had the opportunity to completely work 


_ through the technical details of a highly specialized problem. The outside a | 
consultant can Paennan valuable service. ata 


In a recent case, . y-day survey enabled us to locate the trouble, verify ok 
the judgment of the Chief and make our report. A mecting of all the top” f 
executives sufficed to clear the atmosphere and obtain ungrudging <a. biter 

ance of the bai solution. " 


is wold io ‘somewhat more detail in our informative balletia, 


EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


1523 Walnut Street Philadelphia 2, Penna, 
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TESTING 
TYPISTS 


The usual home-made typing test 
is an unreliable instrument because 
it is based on a home-made letter, 
which is a very inaccurate measur- 
ing instrument. 


Our “Test for Typing Skill” was 
designed to eliminate from the test 
every consideration except the one 
of measuring typing. 


This was done by designing the 
test without complex sentence struc- 
ture and difficult vocabulary. The 
test was standardized on the basis 
of the Flesch word test and Thorn- 
dike dictionary. 


Excellent norms are available. 


The test is simple and easy to ad- 
minister, and doesn’t require the 
purchase of any blanks. 


Cost—-$1.50 postpaid 


There is a similar test for Short- 
hand—priced at $5.00. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 239 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
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Coming January 5th 


SELECTING 
AND DEVELOPING 
FIRST-LINE 
SUPERVISORS 


By George D. Halsey 
Author of “Handbook of Personnel 
Management,” ete. 


The first comprehensive manual of methods and 
in the i it area of 


oj anrthapy whe Tver hte bck on og phases 
of 0 TA, now, SOMME a er son- 
ion Fle 


provides the theory behind the practices recom- 


Bm it shows how theories are 
poeta in ‘vastome tnd ondary akjbeerorn, 
‘anager, Personnel Practices, Gener 
$3.50 


Recently Published 


AMERICA’S RESOURCES OF 
SPECIALIZED TALENT 
A Current Appraisal and a Look Ahead 
By Dael Wolfle 


“Will undoubtedly become a standard reference 
in its field."—New York Times. $4.00 


MANPOWER 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Problems and Policies 
By William Haber, Frederick H. Harbison, 
and others 


Twenty authorities throw new and constructive 
light on the question of how our country can 


utilize its labor power for a rene 


THE WHOLE MAN GOES TO 
WORK 
By Henry L. Nuan 


“Combines both enjoyment and profit, and both 
absorbing story of 


New York 16, N. Y. 
HARPER. & BROTHERS 








